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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


United  Statj:s  Depart:ment  of  Agriculture. 

Extension  Service, 
Washington^  D.  C.^  Heiitemher  23,  1934^. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Exten- 
sion Service  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1924. 

C.  W.  Warbtjrton, 

Director. 
Hon.  Henry  C.  Wallace, 
JSeeretary  of  AgHcultwre. 


ESTABLISHMENT     OF     THE     EXTENSION 
SERVICE 

On  July  1,  1923,  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice of  the  department  was  established 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 
of  Extension  Work.  The  Extension 
Service  is  made  up  of  tlie  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work,  formerly 
a  part  of  the  States  Re'ations  Serv- 
ice, the  Office  of  Exhibits,  formerly 
an  independent  unit  in  the  Office  of 
the  Secietary,  and  the  Office  of  JMo- 
tion  Pictures,  previously  a  part  of  the 
Division  of  Publications.  The  then 
Assistant  Secretary.  C.  W.  Pugsley, 
was  designated  as  Acting  Director  of 
Extension  Work  until  a  permanent 
appointment  to  this  position'  was 
made.  Mr.  Pugsley  resigned  as  As- 
sistant Secretary  September  14,  192.3, 
and  on  September  24  C.  W.  Warbur- 
ton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
was  appointed  Director  of  Extension 
Work.  The  duties  of  the  director  as 
set  forth  in  the  official  memorandum 
are  to  direct  and  supervise  all  exten- 
sion activities  of  the  denartment  .ind 
to  advise  with  the  Secretary  and  other 
department  officials  with  regard  to 
(1)  formulation  and  establishment  of 
plans  and  policies  affecting  extension 
work;  (2)  coordination  of  extension 
activities  in  the  bureaus  and  offices 
of  the  department  and  ai'rangement  of 
cooperation  with  other  departments  or 
branches  of  the  Government,  State 
agencies,  etc.;  (3)  review  and  ap- 
proval  of   issuance  or   publication   of 
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statements,  orders,  circulars,  and  bul- 
letins concerning  extension  activities; 
and  (4)  matters  affecting  the  person- 
nel  engaged   in   extension   work. 

DUTIES  AND   ORGANIZATION 

The  Extension  Service  represents  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  rela- 
tions to  all  extension  work  conducted 
by  the  State  colleges  of  agriculture 
under  the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  and  is  the  agency  through  which 
the  various  bureaus  of  the  department 
conduct  their  extension  activities.  The 
cooperation  between  the  State  col- 
leges of  agi'iculture  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  carrying  out 
the  terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act  is 
accomplished  through  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work.  The  pres- 
entation of  information  in  exhibit  form 
at  fairs,  expositions,  and  meetings  of 
all  k'nds  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Office 
of  Exhibits,  while  the  production  and 
distribution  of  motion  pictures  illus- 
trative of  all  lines  of  the  department's 
activities  are  centered  in  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures. 

PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  Washington  on  June  30.  1923, 
consisted  of  ]H2  persons,  of  whom  112 
were  employed  in  the  Office  of  Coopera- 
tive Extension  Work,  29  in  the  (Office 
of  Exhibits,  and  21  in  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures.  The  field  force  of 
the    Extension    Service    on    the    same 
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date  consisted  of  3.762  persons,  prac- 
tically all  of  whom  were  employed  in 
cooperation  witli  the  State  colleges  of 
agriculture  in  conducting  extension 
work  in  the  counties  or  in  developing 
and  supervising  this  work.  In  addi- 
tion, about  1,000  persons  not  under  ap- 
pointment from  the  department  are 
employed  in  extension  work  in  the 
States. 

FUNDS  ADMINISTERED 

The  direct  Federal  appropriation  for 
the  Extension  Service  during  the  fiscal 
year  was  $l.r)68,730,  of  which  $1,284,- 
350  was  for  farmers"  cooperative  dem- 
onstration work,  $1S9;300  for  salaries 
and  administrative  expenses,  and 
$95,080  for  exhibits.  In  addition.  Fed- 
eral appropriations  amounting  to 
$5,880,000  were  made  available  to  the 
States  for  extension  work  under  the 
terms  of  the  Smith-Lever  and  supple- 
mentary acts,  ■  and  $11,954,464  were 
appropriated  by  the  States,  counties, 
and  other  agencies  for  cooperative  ex- 
tension activities.  The  total  amount 
available  for  extension  work  in  the 
United  States  during  the  fiscal  j-ear 
was  $19,403,194. 

OFFICE    OF    COOPERATIVE    EXTENSION 
WORK 

ORGANIZATION  AND  PERSONNEL 

With  the  abolishment  of  the  States 
lielations  Service  and  the  realignment 
of  extension  activities  in  the  Exten- 
sion Service,  some  readjustments  were 
necessary  in  the  Ofhce  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work.  ('.  B.  Smith  has  con- 
tinued as  chief  of  the  office,  J.  A. 
Evans  was  made  assistant  chief,  and 
the  general  supervision  of  relations 
with  the  extension  services  in  the 
States  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  four 
regional  agents.  The  assignments  to 
the  regional  subdivisions  were  as  fol- 
lows: Nortiieastern  States,  Miss  Flor- 
ence E.  Ward,  assisted  by  H.  W.  Hoch- 
baum  ;  Southern  States,  I.  O.  Schaul), 
assisted  by  C.  L.  Chambers,  I.  W.  Hill, 
O.  B.  Martin,  and  INIiss  Ola  Powell; 
North  Central  States,  G.  E.  Farrell, 
assisted  by  INIiss  Grace  Frysinger  and 
II.  W.  Gilbertson  :  and  Western  States, 
W.  A.  Lloyd,  assisted  by  E.  INIerritt 
and  IMiss  Madge  J.  Reese.  T.  M. 
Cami)bell  and  J.  B.  Pierce,  field  agents 
in  charge  of  negro  extension  WMirk,  are 
assigned  to  the  southern  divisicm.  The 
leaders  of  tlie  work  in  tlu^se  regions 
represent  the  Office  of  Cooi>ei-;itive  Ex- 
tension AVork  in  dealing  with  the  State 
extension  directors  in  the  determina- 
tion of  State  extension  programs  and 


in  organizing  field  agencies  to  carry 
out  the.se  programs.  They  also  aid  tiie 
office  in  the  examination  of  Smith- 
Lever  extension  budgets  and  in  the 
inspection  of  Smith-Lever  accounts. 

The  Division  of  Subject  Matter  Spe- 
cialists is  under  the  supervision  of  A. 

B.  Graham.  These  specialists  repre- 
sent the  several  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment and  serve  as  carriers  of  sifi)ject 
matter  to  extension  workers  in  the 
States.  They  also  stiidy  methods  of 
extension  activit.y  in  their  respective 
fields.  The  staff  of  this  division  con- 
sists of  Miss  Miriam  Birdseye,  nutri- 
tion ;  C.  P.  Close,  horticulture ;  G.  H. 
CollingAvood,  forestry ;  H.  M.  Dixon, 
farm  management ;  O.  S.  Fisher,  agron- 
omy ;  C.  D.  Lowe,  animal  husbandry ; 
F.  P.  Lund,  food  preservation ;  F.  C. 
Meier,  plant  pathology ;  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude L.  Warren,  club  organization. 
F.  P.  Lund  was  on  leave  of  absence 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  promotion  of 
agricultural  extension  work  in  Den- 
mark. 

The  Reports  and  Efficiency  Studies 
Division  continued  under  the  leader- 
ship of  M.  C.  Wilson.  This  division 
summarizes  the  reports  of  the  county 
agents  and  prepares  digests  for  the 
use  of  subject-matter  and  other  work- 
ers. It  also  conducts  studies  to  de- 
termine the  efficiency  of  the  various 
extension  methods  and  agencies.  On 
July  1,  1923,  the  collection  of  statistics 
on  farmers'  institutes  and  of  informa- 
tion on  extension  work  in  foreign 
countries  was  added  to  this  division, 
under  the  supervision  of  J.  M.  Sted- 
man. 

On  July  1,  1923,  that  portion  of  the 
former  States  Relations  Service  deal- 
ing with  visual  instruction  became  a 
part  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work.  To  it  was  added  the 
editorial  work  of  the  office.  Reuben 
Brigham  is  in  charge  of  the  section. 

On  June  30,  1924,  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work  in  Wash- 
ington consisted  of  10  administrative 
and  supervisory  officers,  12  organiza- 
tion field  agents,  10  subject-matter 
field  agents,  and  a  clerical  staff  of 
approximately  80  people.  During  the 
year  I.  L.  Ilohson,  specialist  in  boys' 
and    girls'    club    work,    resigned,    and 

C.  D.  Lowe,  extension  specialist  in  ani- 
mal husbandry,  was  added  to  the 
force. 

The  entire  State  field  service  on 
June  30,  1924,  numbered  4,744  persons. 
Of  this  number,  3,427  were  perma- 
nently located  in  the  coimties,  2,174 
being  in  county-agent  work,  851  in 
home-demonstration  work,  133  in  boys" 
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and  girls'  club  work,  and  269  in  exten- 
sion work  with  negroes.  Ttie  county 
workers  were  assisted  in  their  work 
by  696  full-time  and  174  part-time 
subject-matter  specialists  located  at 
the  State  agricultural  colleges.  There 
were  394  persons  employed  as  super- 
visors and  assistant  supervisors,  while 
the  administrative  officers  and  their 
immediate  assistants  numbered  53. 
Of  the  above  total,  3.751  were  coop- 
erative employees  of  the  Office  of  Co- 
operative Extension  Work,  practically 
all  engaged  either  in  county  work, 
supervision  of  county  work,  or  farm- 
management  demonstrations. 

FUNDS 

The  total  funds  from  all  sources 
available  for  cooperative  extension 
work  during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1924,  was  approximately 
$19,149,450,  or  practically  the  same  as 
for  the  previous  j-ear.  Of  this  amount 
37.6  per  cent,  or  $7,194,450.  was  con- 
tributed by  the  Federal  Government, 
exclusive  of  the  use  of  penalty  en- 
velopes ;  and  27.8  per  cent,  or  .$5,324,- 
000,  was  derived  from  State  appro- 
priations to  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  other  State  agencies.  The  re- 
maining .34.6  per  cent,  .$6.6.31,000. 
came  from  county  appropriations  for 
extension  work  and  from  contribu- 
tions by  local  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. More  than  94  per  cent  of 
all  funds  used  for  cooperative  exten- 
sion work  in  1924  came  from  public 
sources. 

Of  the  Federal  funds,  $5,880,000  was 
made  available  by  the  Smith-Lever 
law  and  others  supplementary  thereto, 
$1,284,4.50  from  appropriations  to  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work, 
and  $.30,000  from  other  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Of 
the  total  funds,  $11,832,906  (61.8  per 
cent)  was  allotted  for  extension 
agents  in  the  counties;  $1,-317,695  (6.9 
per  cent)  was  allotted  at  the  State 
agricultural  colleges  for  administra- 
tion; .$2,208,6.53  (11.5  per  cent)  for 
supervision  of  county  extension 
forces:  and  $3,-519,518  (18.4  per  cent) 
for  the  employment  of  subject-matter 
specialists  to  assist  the  county 
workers.  The  remaining  1.41  per 
cent,  or  .$270,678,  was  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Extension  Service  located  at 
Washington.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  money  expended  in  Washington 
and  at  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
was  for  penalty  envelopes,  report 
forms,  circulars,  and  other  supplies 
largely  consumed  by  the  county  ex- 
tension workers. 


PROGRESS 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  and 
the  aciiuiriug  of  experience  and  a 
background,  the  need  has  been  shown 
of  better  organized  programs  of  ex- 
tension work  and  of  a  better  under- 
standing among  all  people  and  agen- 
cies of  the  States  as  to  what  these 
programs  are  and  how  they  may  all 
work  together  toward  a  common  end. 
The  usual  plan  followed  is  for  the  col- 
lege of  agriculture  in  each  of  its  vari- 
ous departments,  upon  the  suggestion 
of  the  extension  director,  to  assemble 
the  facts  regarding  each  major  crop 
and  livestock  intei'est,  then  invite  to 
the  college  the  representatives  of  vari- 
ous farmers'  organizations,  rural  bank- 
ers, business  men's  associations,  etc., 
to  consider  in  the  light  of  the  facts 
what  kind  of  an  extension  program  is 
most  desirable  to  meet  the  agricul- 
tural and  home  needs  of  the  State. 
The  first  thing  sought  is  a  broad  vision 
of  the  facts  and  needs,  and  a  goal  to 
work  toward,  supplemented  by  a  very 
concrete  program  of  work  for  the  im- 
mediate year.  Representatives  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
have  been  participants  in  many  of  the 
State  conferences  which  have  been 
held,  including  those  in  Illinois,  Min- 
nesota, Oregon,  and  Virginia. 

At  the  Regional  Extension  Confer- 
ence of  the  Western  States,  held  at 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  during  the  year, 
consideration  was  given  to  desirable 
and  possible  extension  activities  in 
range  livestock  production,  dairying, 
and  human  nutrition  common  to  the 
whole  western  group  of  States.  To 
this  conference  of  extension  workers 
were  brought  the  results  of  the  re- 
search work  of  both  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
State  agricultural  colleges  that  were 
ready  for  extension.  All  available 
facts  on  the  range  livestock  industry 
and  dairying  and  human  nutrition  in 
the  We.stern  States  were  assembled. 
Committees  then  digested  this  material 
and  based  an  extension  program  upon 
it.  The  program  was  then  offered  for 
consideration  as  something  for  exten- 
-sion  forces  to  work  toward  in  the  de- 
velopment of  agriculture  and  home 
economics  in  the  West.  The  program 
thus  worked  out  was  published  as 
Department  Circular  308. 

Thus  are  the  agricultural  colleges 
and  this  department  increasingly  seek- 
ing to  base  their  cooperative  extension 
program  on  the  facts  as  they  are 
found  and  on  acquiring  a  vision  of  the 
whole  field  that  shall  put  extension 
work  on  a  sound  basis  in  a  state-wide 
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and  natioual  way  as  well  as  ou  a 
sound  basis  for  each  community  in 
which  it  is  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  the  western  confer- 
ence two  other  regional  conferences 
were  held  during  the  year.  The  one 
held  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  January, 
1924,  was  attended  by  the  State  exten- 
sion directors  and  the  State  leaders 
of  farm  demonstration,  home  demon- 
stration, and  club  work  in  the  14 
Southern  States,  besides  representa- 
tives of  this  department.  During  Feb- 
ruary, 1924,  an  Eastern  States  confer- 
ence was  held  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
devoted  primarily  to  the  work  of  ex- 
tension specialists  in  farm  manage- 
ment and  home  management.  No  gen- 
eral conference  of  extension  workers 
in  the  North  Central  States  was  held. 

These  regional  conferences  are  a 
very  helpful  influence  in  crystallizing 
ideas  as  to  effective  methods  of  doing 
work  and  I'apid  spread  of  better  meth- 
ods from  State  to  State.  Those  lines 
of  work  in  which  the  extension  leaders 
are  given  opportunity  to  meet  with 
like  representatives  from  other  States 
and  the  Federal  Department  of  Agri- 
culture from  time  to  t'me,  as  in  nutri- 
tion, county  supervision,  etc.,  are  the 
best  organized  and  accomplishing 
most. 

VISUAL     INSTRUCTION    AND     PUBLICA- 
TIONS 

Following  the  organization  of  the 
Extension  Service  on  July  1,  1923.  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work 
gave  definte  recognition  to  the  grow- 
ing interest  among  field  workers  in 
facilities  and  methods  for  visual  in- 
struction adapted  to  cooperative  ex- 
tension work,  by  the  organization  of 
the  Visual  Instruction  and  Editorial 
Section  of  the  office.  This  section,  in 
addition  to  giving  attention  to  the  edi- 
torial and  illustrative  work  of  the 
AVashngton  office,  was  charged  with 
making  available  to  its  cooperative 
field  employees  material  and  data  from 
the  department  relating  to  visual  in- 
struction, pulilicatlons,  radio,  photo- 
graphs, lantern  slides,  charts,  motion 
pictures,  exhibits,  and  other  illustra- 
tive material.  Tli rough  this  section 
service  along  these  lines  liitherto  given 
to  its  field  workers  by  the  office  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  States  Rela- 
tions Service  was  consolidated  and 
continued  without  interruption. 

Publications. — Tlie  following  publica- 
tions were  prepared  ))y  the  Ofiice  of 
Cooperative  Extension  Work  and 
printed  during  the  fiscal  year :  Status 
and  results  of  home  demonstration 
work   in   the   Northern    and   Western 


States.  1921 ;  Farm  management  ex- 
tension— early  development  and  prog- 
ress in  1922 ;  Extension  work  in  agri- 
cultural engineering,  1922 ;  Statistics 
of  cooperative  extension  Avork,  1923- 
24 :  An  extension  program  in  range 
livestock,  dairying,  and  human  nutri- 
tion for  the  Western  States ;  Methods 
and  results  of  cooperative  extension' 
work  reported  through  county  agricul- 
tural agents.  1922 ;  A  system  of  field 
and  office  records  for  county  extension 
workers   ( revised ) . 

Extension  workers  made  7.131  I'e- 
quests  for  department  publications, 
which  were  filled  in  cooperation  with 
the  Office  of  Publications.  About  220 
pieces  of  duplicating  were  done  for  the 
ofiice  during  the  year  by  the  Office  of 
I'ul)lications  and  416  small  jobs  by 
the  small  emergency  duplicating  unit 
o]ierated  in  this  section. 

Information  Service. — The  section  coop- 
erated with  the  department  Press 
Service  in  assem1>ling  and  preparing 
292  articles  relating  to  various  phases 
of  extension  work  for  the  Official 
Record  and  for  press  release.  A  be- 
ginning was  made  in  the  organization 
of  a  picture  news  service  relating  to 
national  and  regional  developments  in 
extension  work. 

Visual  Instruction. — At  the  request  of 
State  extension  divisions,  short  talks 
and  discussions  were  given  in  methods 
of  extension  photography  and  in  the 
preparation  and  use  of  illustrative  ma- 
terial at  conferences  of  extension 
workers  in  Arkansas.  Connecticut. 
Louisiana.  ]Maine.  Massachusetts.  New 
Jersey.  Oklahoma,  Virginia,  and  West 
Virginia. 

In  cooperation  with  State  extension 
divisions  several  carefully  planned  se- 
ries of  field  photographs  illustrating 
extension  work  were  obtained  for  use 
in  publications,  information  service, 
and  exhil>its,  and  for  distribution  in 
lantern-slide  form.  In  the  work  12 
St:ites  were  included,  as  follows :  Ala- 
bama. Connecticut.  Georgia.  ^Maryland. 
Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  Ohio,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginia, and  West  Virginia. 

The  photographic  reference  file, 
which  includes  illustrations  on  a  \fide 
variety  of  agricultural  and  home  eco- 
nomics subjects  available  for  the  use 
of  its  Washington  and  field  employees 
and  cooperators,  ;it  the  end  of  the 
A  ear  comprised  22,149  photographs, 
;>,441  new  illustrations  being  added 
during  the  year. 

In  cooperation  with  subject-matter 
bureaus  of  the  department  eight  series 
of  lantern  slides  were  prepared  for  the 
use  of  extension  workers  on  the  fol- 
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lowing  .subjects :  Farm  sanitation ; 
barberry  eradication  ;  important  culti- 
vated grasses;  stem  nematode  disease 
of  alfalfa  ;  sweet  potato  diseases  and 
their  control :  storage  and  handling  of 
<'otton :  village  and  town  planning; 
and  boll-\\eevil  control.  The  prepara- 
tion of  approximately  40  other  series 
of  slides  is  in  progress.  During  the 
year  1.2.^6  sets  of  slides  were  dis- 
tributed for  the  use  of  extension 
workers. 

More  than  36,000  prints,  slides,  en- 
largements, charts,  posters,  and  draw- 
ings were  requested  and  prepared  for 
use  in  extension  work.  Requests  for 
the  preparation  of  illustrative  mate- 
rial filled  for  this  .section  by  the  Office 
of  Publications  included  2,948  nega- 
tives. 21.028  prints.  5.576  slides,  219 
enlargements,  and  1.2.il  miscellaneous 
items,  inclusive  of  blue  prints.  In  the 
section.  4.728  lantern  slides,  214  en- 
largements, and  63  posters  were  col- 
ored for  extension  use ;  247  charts, 
drawings,  and  designs  were  also  pre- 
pared. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Motion  Pictures  five  extension  motion 
pictures  were  completed,  as  follows : 
"  Better  Seeds — Better  Crops,"  "  The 
Corn-Belt  Derby."  "  Limestone  for  Ail- 
ing Clover,"  "  Hidden  Foes  in  Seed  Po- 
tatoes," and  "  Seeing  Washington." 
The  section  assembled  and  prepared 
for  submission  to  the  director  of  exten- 
sion work  extension  suggestions  for 
new  motion  pictures  to  be  produced  by 
the  department  including  approxi- 
mately 40  subjects. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Office  of 
Exhib'ts.  material  was  prepared  for 
two  interstate  bo.vs'  and  girls'  club  ex- 
hibits at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  for  the  exhibit  of  club 
work  held  in  connection  with  the  Na- 
tional Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Congress 
at  Chicago. 

Radio. — A  radio  qtiestionnaire  was 
sent  to  extension  workers  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  dur'ng  Ma.v,  1924.  the  re- 
sults of  which  have  not  yet  been  tabu- 
lated. As  a  result  of  a  similar  que.s- 
tionnaire  sent  out  in  the  spring  of  1923 
a  summary  was  prepared  showing  that 
of  1.200  agents  making  replies  86  had 
radio  rece'ving  sets  and  480  had  access 
to  radio  receiving  sets.  Of  those  having 
receiving  sets  or  having  access  to  such 
sets,  not  more  than  80  per  cent  were 
able  to  get  satisfactory  market  and 
weatlier  repoi'ts  of  the  department. 
From  the  data  obtained  in  the  ques- 
tionnaire it  is  estimated  that  145,000 
farm  families  were  using  radio  receiv- 
ing sets  in  1923. 
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The  largest  single  activity  of  the 
Section  of  Reports  and  Efficiency 
Studies  has  been  the  tabulating  of  the 
annual  statistical  reports  of  the  3,400 
cooperatively  employed  county  exten- 
sion agents.  \Yliile  the  revised  county 
extension  report  form  somewhat  fa- 
cilitated this  task,  the  necessity  for 
making  sectional  totals,  as  well  as 
totals  for  county  agent  work  (white 
and  colored),  home  demonstration 
work  (white  and  colored),  and  boys' 
and  girls'  club  woi'k  greatly  compli- 
cated the  tabulating.  The  completed 
summary  of  the  1923  ^  statistical  re- 
ports from  county  extension  agents 
comprises  seven  large  volumes  con- 
taining more  than  three  thousand  IS 
by  26  inch  tabulation  sheets. 

As  in  previous  years,  a  corps  of  tem- 
porary clerks  was  employed  for  a 
three  months'  period  to  assist  with  the 
handling  of  the  more  than  4.000  an- 
nual reports  of  field  extension  agents. 
The  cost  of  this  temporary  foi-ce  this 
year  has  been  slightly  in  excess  of 
$8,000. 

Index  of  Narrative  Reports. — The  task  of 
reading  and  indexing  the  approxi- 
mately 4,000  narrative  reports  of 
State  administrative  and  supervisory 
officers.  State  subject-matter  special- 
ists, and  county  extension  agents  has 
been  handled  by  this  section  with  lit- 
tle assistance  from  other  sections  of 
the  office.  An  effort  has  been  made 
to  include  in  the  1923  index  only  the 
more  outstanding  references  which 
give  the  necessary  details  of  the  work 
described  to  make  the  infoi'mation  of 
value  to  one  interested  iij.  studying 
that  particular  phase  of  subject-mat- 
ter work.  While  somewhat  smaller 
in  size  than  the  1922  index,  the  1923 
index  of  annual  reports  contains  384 
pages  of  closely  typewritten  references. 

Briefs. — In  addition  to  functioning  as 
a  central  agency  for  Iiringing  together 
national  information  on  the  activities 
nnd  accomplishments  of  cooperative 
extension  work,  the  Section  of  Re- 
norts  and  Efficiency  Studies  has  also 
functioned  tis  a  distributing  center  for 
disseminating  information  on  methods 
of  organizing  and  conducting  exten- 
si<in  work  described  in  tlie  annual  re- 
•^orts  of  field  workers.  Digest  of  the 
'nformation  in  tbe  1922  reports  have 
been  made  at  the  request  of  State 
•md  county  extension  workers  and  of 

1  Reports  of  State  and  county  extension 
xoi'kprs  are  for  the  calendar  year  192.3 
'•ather  tban  the  fiscal  year  ended  .Tune  30, 
'924.  Of  necessity,  therefore,  the  figures 
whicli  follow  in  this  report  are  for  the 
caleudar  rather  than  for  the  fiscal  year. 
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members  of  the  department  staff. 
Twenty  of  these  digests  or  briefs  have 
been  duplicated  for  distribution.  The 
following  briefs  are  included  in  this 
list: 

TlUe 

Mimeograph  No. 

Egg    Marketing 1 

Drainage 2 

Fertilizer.?    for    Citrus   Fruits 3 

Forestry 4 

Boll  Weevil 5 

Crop    Rotation 6 

Weeds 7 

Cooperative   Fruit    Marketing 8 

Dairy    Manufactures 9 

Dairy  Bull  Associations 10 

Sweet    Clover 11 

Cotton   Variety   Standardization 12 

Home  Water  Supply  and  Hydroelectric 

Power   Plants 13 

Poultry  Management ;  14 

Poultry   Flock  Certification 15 

Poultr.v    Diseases 10 

Poultry    Marketing 17 

Poultry  Feeding IS 

Potato    Spray   Rings 19 

Recreational  Activities  and  Pageants-  20 

Besides  the  briefs  duplicated  for 
distribution.  19  other  digests  of  infor- 
mation in  1922  reports  have  been  pre- 
pared by  this  section. 

Farmers'  Institutes.— On  July  1,  1923, 
the  work  conducted  with  farmers'  in- 
stitutes and  foreign-extension  i-eports 
was  incorporated  with  this  section  of 
the  office.  Under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  J.  M.  Stedman,  information  has 
been  collected  from  the  State  colleges 
and  the  State  departments  of  agricul- 
ture relative  to  farmers'  institutes 
conducted  in  1923.  A  national  report 
on  farmers'  institutes  lias  been  pre- 
pared showing  the  extent  of  that  work 
in  1923.  The  plan  of  organization  in 
the  various  States,  the  personnel  and 
funds  involved,  and  similar  informa- 
tion are  given. 

Foreign  Extension  Activities. — Publica- 
tions relating  to  extension  work  in  ag- 
riculture and. home  economics  in  for- 
eign countries  have  been  reviewed 
under  Mr.  Stedmau's  direction  and 
two  reports  on  this  work  prepared  for 
general  distribution.  The  one  for  the 
publications  reviewed  during  the  six 
months  ended  December  1,  1923,  was 
distributed  to  the  field  early  in  1924. 
This  circular  was  later  reprinted  owing 
to  the  demand  for  it.  A  similar  report 
for  the  six  months  ended  June  30, 
1924.  is  ready  to  be  forwarded  for  du- 
plicatioTi. 

Revised  Annual  Report  Form. — Upon  the 
suggestion  of  tliis  section  the  chief  of 
the  Ollice  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  invited  the  Committee  on  Exten- 
sion Organization  and  Policy  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
supi)Iemented  by  two  representative 
home  demonstration  leaders,   to  meet 


with  the  office  in  revising  the  annual 
report  form  for  use  by  county  exten- 
sion agents  in  1924. 

The  new  report  form  prepared  by 
this  group  of  workers  and  adapted  for 
use  by  all  county  extension  agents  in 
the  48  States  is  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  the  report  form  used  in 
1923  and  has  apparently  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  State  extension  leaders. 
More  nearly  comparable  information 
on  extension  work  throughout  the  Na- 
tion will  be  available  from  the  1924 
annual  reports  than  has  ever  been 
available  in  the  past. 

Field  Studies. — To  supplement  the  in- 
formation available  from  reports  and 
to  build  up  a  fund  of  facts  for  use  as 
a  guide  in  the  future  development  of 
extension  work  the  Reports  and  Effi- 
ciency Studies  Section  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  special  field  studies 
from  time  to  time.  A  small  begin- 
ning has  been  made  in  the  extension 
investigational  field  during  the  past 
year.  Field  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted in  IMarshall  County,  Iowa,  and 
Chenango,  Monroe,  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  N.  Y.  Plans  have  been  com- 
pleted for  making  similar  studies  in 
Colorado,  Oregon,  and  California  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1924.  When  several 
thousand  records  have  been  obtained 
from  farmers  and  home  makers  in 
representative  sections  of  the  country 
it  is  expected  to  issue  a  printed  circu- 
lar embodying  the  results  of  these 
studies. 

In  cooperation  with  Director  Bliss, 
of  the  Iowa  Extension  Service,  a  field 
study  was  made  of  549  farms  in  five 
townships  in  Marshall  County.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  farms  and  homes 
have  been  effectively  reached  by  coop- 
erative extension  work  and  the  ex- 
tension means  and  agencies  directly  or 
indirectly  responsible  for  influencing 
the  adoption  of  improved  practices.  A 
report  on  the  Marshall  County,  Iowa, 
study  lias  been  prepared  but  has  not 
been  distributed  to  the  field  pending 
the  completion  of  similar  studies  in 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

Following  the  field  study  in  Iowa, 
plans  were  completed  with  Director 
Burritt,  of  New  York,  to  make  similar 
studies  in  three  typical  counties  in 
that  State,  obtaining  a  total  of  at 
least  1.000  records.  Chenango,  Mon- 
roe, and  Jefferson  Counties  were  se- 
lected and  the  field  work  was  largely 
done  by  representatives  of  the  New 
York  State  Extension  Service  under 
general  supervision  of  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Office  of  Cooperative 
Extension  Work.     Tliree  hundred  and 
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tliirty  records  were  gotten  in  Che- 
nango County,  513  in  Monroe,  and  382 
in  Jefferson,  making  a  total  of  1,225 
records  for  the  State,  or  more  than 
200  in  excess  of  the  goal  set. 

SUBJECT-MATTER  SPECIALISTS 

The  office  has  employed,  in  coopera- 
tion with  other  bureaus,  10  subject- 
matter  extension  workers  whose  busi- 
ness has  been  to  act  as  carriers  of 
information  of  an  extension  nature 
from  tlie  subject-matter  bureaus  of 
the  department  to  the  corresponding 
departments  and  extension  offices  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  States. 
and  as  students  of  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  extension  for  the  purpose  of 
most  effectively  reaching  the  farms 
and  farm  homes  and  getting  improved 
practices  adopted.  They  also  act  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  in  their 
respective  lines  and  write  an  annual 
report  summarizing  the  extension  re- 
sults accomplished  during  the  year  in 
their  respective  fields  for  the  use  of 
extension  administrative  officers.  In 
s'lme  cases  where  funds  have  not  been 
available  to  employ  a  subject-matter 
specialist  the  bureaus  have  designated 
some  member  of  their  staff  to  sum- 
marize the  extension  work  in  their 
sultject  for  the  year. 

For  the  purpo.se  of  supporting  the 
county  extension  agents  in  the  States 
b.v  way  of  giving  special  technical 
service  when  and  where  needed  there 
were  employed  by  the  States  on  July 
1.  1923.  803  full-time  and  part-time 
extension  specialists.  Tliis  number 
was  the  equivalent  of  700  subject- 
matter  specialists  employed  on  a  full- 
time  ba.sis,  of  which  80  were  engaged 
in  agronom.v,  OS  in  animal  husbandry, 
80  in  dairying,  69  in  poultry,  64  in 
horticulture".  2-5  in  entomology  (includ- 
ing bee  culture),  19  in  plant  pathology, 
."'  in  forestry,  4  in  rodent  control,  35 
in  rural  engineering,  48  in  farm  man- 
agement. 34  in  marketing,  7  in  rural 
organization,  8  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. 51  in  general  home  economics, 
37  in  clothing  and  millinery,  38  in 
foods  and  nutrition,  20  in  home  man- 
agement, and  S .  in  movable  schools 
and  institutes. 

Accomplishments  in  several  lines  of 
work  may  be  mentioned  as  follows: 

Agronomy. — Seed  improvement,  tlie 
growing  of  legumes  to  increase  the 
amount  of  liome-groAvn  forage  and 
thereby  lessen  the  feeding  costs,  and 
the  development  of  near-by  sources  of 
lime  to  lessen  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion cither  bj'  train  or  wagon  from 
the   source  of   supply  were   the  cliief 


agronomy  extension  problems  stressed 
during  the  year.  Seed  improvement 
has  been  developed  by  a  plan  of  seed 
inspection  and  certification.  The  basis 
of  this  work  was  laid  largely  through 
the  elforts  of  the  extension  agrono- 
mist and  later  took  on  commercial 
proportions  supported  by  associations 
of  growers  who  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  work,  including  the  expense 
of  inspection  and  certification  of  such 
small  grains  as  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and 
rye.  potatoes,  and  grass  seeds. 

The  number  of  demonstrations  with 
legumes  and  forage  crops.  66,261,  re- 
ported by  1.067  agents  in  47  States,  is 
a  65  per  cent  increase  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  There  were  conducted 
31,286  adult  result  demonstrations 
with  cereals  by  1,311  agents  in  47 
States,  which  is  a  slight  increase  over 
1922.  In  the  case  of  special  crops, 
such  as  potatoes  and  tobacco,  there 
has  been  little  increase  in  the  amount 
of  work  reported,  while  the  number  of 
demonstrations  with  cotton  has  nearly 
doubled. 

There  were  conducted  13.153  result 
demonstrations  in  all  phases  of  corn 
growing  with  adults,  while  17.293  boys 
and  girls  completed  the  work  pre- 
scribed for  them  in  the  corn  project. 
The  adoption  of  improved  corn  prac- 
tices on  171.080  farms  were  reported 
by  1,789  agents.  Improved  strains  of 
seed  were  planted  on  112,561  farms 
and  39,185  tested  corn  seed  for  germi- 
nation prior  to  planting. 

^^'()•■k  in  soil  fertility  was  rejiorted 
by  1,980  county  extension  agents  in  48 
States.  During  the  year  34,550  result 
demonstrations  were  completed  or  car- 
!-ied  through  the  year,  and  323.009  dif- 
ferent farms  were  reported  as  having 
adopted  better  soil  practices.  The  ad- 
vice of  the  agents  in  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers  was  followpd  on 
170,059  farms,  and  in  the  use  of  lime 
and  limestone  on  63.719  farms ;  60,743 
took  better  care  of  farm  manures  and 
57,429  began  the  practice  of  plowing 
under  green  manure  crops  to  increase 
soil  fertilit.v. 

Under  development  of  sources  of 
limestone  for  soil  improvement  tlie 
principal  problem  has  been  an  eco- 
iiomic  and  piiysical  one.  Carrying 
charges  for  long  hauls  have  in  many 
instaTices  prevented  the  use  of  lime. 
Consequently,  local  sources  of  lime 
have  been  develojjed  and  stornge  bins 
built,  making  it  easily  accessible  at 
the  time  of  the  year  when  the  farmer 
can  haul  a  load  from  his  home  to  the 
market  and  return  with  a  load  of  lime. 
Marl  beds  as  a  source  of  lime  were 
also  developed  in  several  States. 
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111  addition  to  makiiiu;  lime  accessi- 
ble at  rejisonahle  rates,  one-fourth  of 
tlie  States  Iiave  conducted  work  on 
standardizing  formulas  and  interest- 
ing botli  the  trade  and  the  farmers 
in  the  use  of  high-analysis  fertilizers. 
To  attain  this  end  conferences  were 
held  with  manufacturers  of  fertilizers, 
those  in  chai-ge  of  State  fertilizer  in- 
spection, and  the  agronomists  at  the 
ex|ierinient   stations. 

Horticulture. — In  fruit  growing  the 
outstand.ing  activities  have  been  the 
pruning  and  spra.ving  of  orchards. 
Pruning  and  spraying  were  conducted 
in  New  York  as  a  .ioint  piece  of  exten- 
sion work  by  the  plant  pathologist, 
entomologist,  and  horticulturist  coop- 
erating in  the  commercial  oi-chards. 
The  a<'tiiul  pruning  anil  spi-aying  was 
conducied  as  a  paid  service,  men  be- 
ing emi)l().ved  b.v  orchardists  on  the 
advice  of  the  college  extension  spe- 
cialist interested  in  the  work.  The 
method  of  pruning  followed  the  usual 
teachings  of  the  college  of  agriculture. 
The  spraying  was  conducted  in  the 
commercial  orchards  with  the  usual 
materials,  but  the  time  of  application 
Avas  derermined  b.v  weather  forecasts 
furnished  by  the  Weather. Bureau.  In 
a  few  States  where  home  orcharding 
is  i)eing  promoted,  spray  rings  were 
formed  consisting  of  as  few  people  as 
pi-actic:ible.  They  .joined  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  spraying  outfit  and  ma- 
terials, and  in  some  cases  in  the  em- 
ployment of  a  man  who  conducts  the 
actual  spraying  operations. 

Ill  vegetal)le  production  one  of  the 
outstanding  lines  of  work  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  plant  path- 
olo.trists  was  the  treatment  of  potatoes 
and  sweet  potatoes  for  the  prevention 
of  disease.  In  addition,  the  building 
of  sweet-po'tato  stoi-age  houses  liaS 
been  promoted,  with  demonstrations  of 
the  success  of  these  houses  in  prevent- 
ing storage  losses.  The  success  of 
some  of  the  work  in  spraying  was  due 
to  cooperation  of  local  business  firms 
in  tile  )>lans  of  the  specialists  and 
county  agents  in  its  promotion.  The 
merchants  put  in  the  stock  and  equip- 
ment necessary  to  supply  purchasers 
as  desired.  In  some  instances,  dealers 
were  furnished  with  circulars  on  the 
control  of  insects  and  di.seases  which 
could  be  distnibuted  with  prepared 
spray  mixtures  or  with  supplies  of 
s))ray  materials. 

< 'ooiifi-niion  witii  the  nutrition  spe- 
<-iallsts  has  brought  about  increased 
numbers  of  home  .jrardens  and  fruits 
to  give  variety  and  add  nutritive  qual- 
ities to  the  home  diet.  This  has  been 
stimulated  in  one  State  by  the  offering 


of  pi'izes  for  tise  best  gardens,  and 
especially  those  that  provide  at  least 
two  fresh  vegetables  for  every  day  in 
the  .vear.  Home  gardens  have  pro- 
duced in  the  past  year  increased  quan- 
tities of  vegetables  for  canning  for 
winter  use. 

Plant  Pathology. — One  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  plant  pathology  ex- 
tension was  in  the  selection  of  seed  for 
freedom  from  disease.  This  work  has 
two  phases,  one  in  the  seed-iiro<lucing 
toi— itfi-v.  t'^e  ot'^er  in  t'^e  seed-con- 
suming territory.  In  the  seed-producing 
teritory  the  work  was  accomplished, 
first,  by  locating  disease-free  stocks ; 
second,  by  growing  these  stocks  in  iso- 
lated and  closely  rogued  fields ;  third, 
conducting  field  and  bin  inspections; 
fourtli.  train  ng  inspectors;  fifth,  con- 
ducting test  plots  with  seed  planted  for 
certification ;  sixth,  teaching  by  means 
of  farmers'  tours  and  other  agencies. 

The  methods  necessary  for  the  intro- 
duction of  disease-f]-ee  seeds  into  the 
seed-consuming  territories  were,  (1) 
conducting  tests  with  seed  from  differ- 
ent sources ;  (2)  inspecting  seed-source 
crop  tests;  (3)  estalilishing  record 
demon.strations ;  (4)  establishing  by 
means  of  farmers'  tours  and  other 
agencies  the  value  of  disease-free  seed. 
To  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  work 
in  the  producing  of  better  seed  pota- 
toes a  motion-picture  film  has  been 
prepared  to  show  the  process  of  con- 
ducting the  work  in  seed-producing 
teri'itories.  The  same  plan  has  been 
cai'i'ied  out  in  the  production  of  pure- 
seed  supply  of  one  or  two  of  the 
cereals. 

Extension  agencies  promoted  the 
planting  of  disease-resistant  varieties. 
Some  of  the  State  experiment  stations 
have  produced  disease-resistant  varie- 
ties of  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  other 
ve.getables.  Pure-seed  -stocks  have 
usually  been  made  available  by  the 
States  to  rei'able  seedsmen  for  multipli- 
cation. An  effort  has  been  made  to  in- 
form count.v  agents  as  to  the  soui'ces 
of  supply  in  order  that  they  ma.y  fur- 
nish the  information  to  farmers  on 
recpiest. 

Seed  disinfection  is  one  of  the  sev- 
eral mea.ns  of  control  which  has  been 
applicMl  to  insure  a  satisfactory  reduc- 
tion of  loss.  This  is  one  type  of  con- 
trol which  may  be  conducted  at  a 
central  ]K)int  of  ajiplication.  In  one 
county  in  Indiana  all  the  farmers 
treated  their  seed  wheat  by  the  hot- 
water  method  at  a  central  station. 
Some  threshers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  contaminating  their  machines, 
refused  to  thresh  where  the  treat- 
ment  had   not   been   practiced.     Com- 
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munity  seed  treatment  of  potatoes  has 
been  begun  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota. In  a  few  States  the  pathologist 
and  the  extension  entomologist  have 
met  \Aith  the  extension  horticulturist 
or  the  agronomist  and  have  worked 
out  plans  for  the  preparation  and  ap- 
plication of  sprays  to  control  both 
diseases  and  insects. 

Livestock. — During  1923  livestock  ex- 
tension work,  from  a  production  stand- 
point, was  an  uphill  undertaking  on 
account  of  the  consistently  low  prices 
in  the  livestock  markets.  These  con- 
ditions forced  the  undertaking  of  eco- 
nomic measures,  one  of  which  was 
more  effective  methods  of  feeding. 
Increases  in  the  returns  from  the  ani- 
mals sold  were  brought  about,  to  some 
degree,  through  the  organization  of 
cooperative  shipping  associations. 
Other  types  of  cooperation  were  also 
engaged  in,  such  as  the  marketing  of 
feeder  cattle  direct  to  growers  in  the 
Corn  Belt.  An  outstanding  example 
of  cooperation  was  found  in  Colorado, 
where  12. .500  cattle  were  handled 
through  a  cooperative  organization 
dealing  with  a  similar  organization  in 
Iowa,  Avhere  the  cattle  were  sold. 

The  general  level  of  the  quality  of 
livestock  production  was  also  raised 
by  the  culling  of  both  male  and  female 
breeding  animals.  Tlie  improvement 
of  rtmge  pastures  and  the  production 
and  use  of  supplemental  feeds,  with 
reference  to  the  r  influence  on  net  re- 
turns, were  also  given  much  attention. 

In  1823,  65.236  different  farmers 
were  influenced  by  extension  work  to 
adopt  better  practices  in  beef  produc- 
tion, 1,673  result  demonstrations  were 
conducted  with  adults,  and  4,453  boys 
and  girls  raised  beef  animals  accord- 
ing to  Improved  methods.  Aid  was 
given  in  obtaining  purebred  sires  for 
4.S12  farms  and  pnrelired  females  for 
1,781  farms.  In  cooperation  with  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  county  veterinarians 
22,734  farmers  were  influenced  to  vac- 
cinate for  blackleg  and  19.356  to  test 
beef  animals  for  tuberculosis. 

The  promise  of  immediate  and  usu- 
ally satisfactory  returns  prompted 
much  interest  in  poultry  extension 
work.  The  poultry  industry  has  been 
the  means  of  helping  to  tide  over 
many  distressed  farmers,  and  the  year 
has  brought  out  more  forcibly  than 
ever  before  the  important  part  which 
poultry  plays  in  successful  farm  opera- 
tions. In  many  States  poultry  exten- 
sion work  was  conducted  by  the  county 
agr  cultural  agents  in  cooperation  wit'.i 
the  specialists,  while  in  others  it  was 
conducted  by  the  home  demonstration 
agents  and  the  poultry  specialists. 
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Culling  has  come  to  be  generally 
adopted,  and  thousands  of  farmers  and 
members  of  their  families  are  doing 
the  culling  unass  sted.  In  one  or  two 
States  the  fanners  have  been  encour- 
aged to  employ  specially  trained  per- 
sons to  do  the  culling.  The  demon- 
stration farm  has  become  an  important 
long-time  piece  of  work. 

Boys'  and  girls'  club  work  has  been 
a  very  helpful  agency  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  poultry  industry  not  only 
in  the  production  of  poultry  but  in  the 
demonstration  of  goo  d  practices 
through  home  flocks,  fair  exhibits,  and 
public  demonstrations  and  talks  given 
by  the  boys  and  girls.  Demonstrations 
in  the  building  of  model  poultry 
houses  have  been  most  successful  un- 
der the  '•  community  building  bee " 
plan  where  visitors  take  part  in  the 
construction. 

The  agencies  for  spreading  the  in- 
fluence of  poultry  extension  were  auto- 
mobile tours,  field  meetings,  exhibits, 
folders,  and  bulletins.  Circular  letters, 
posters,  and  calendars  also  played  an 
important  part  in  keeping  the  work 
before  the  people. 

More  than  73  per  cent  of  the  county 
agents  reporting,  or  2,459  agents,  men- 
tioned work  with  poultry ;  65,359  dem- 
onstrations w  ere  conducted  with 
adults ;  50,048  boys  and  girls  demon- 
strated improved  methods  of  chick 
rearing  and  poultry  management ;  133,- 
911  farmers  culled  their  flocks  accorcl- 
ing  to  improved  methods  in  order  to  in- 
crease efticiency  in  production ;  70,867 
farmers  were  assisted  with  feeding 
problems,  and  70,276  in  controlling  in- 
sect pests.  One  or  more  poultry  prac- 
tices were  modified  on  309,719  farms. 

Extension  activities  with  swine  were 
generally  distributed  throughout  the 
Corn  Belt,  and  some  work  was  done 
in  the  West,  East,  and  South,  where 
the  raising  of  hogs  was  encouraged  to 
utilize  farm  waste  and  to  provide 
pork  and  its  products  for  the  home. 
The  use  of  better-bred  animals  has 
improved  the  general  level  of  the  type 
of  hogs  raised  all  over  the  country. 

Extension  agents  gave  assistance  in 
procuring  purebred  boars  for  13  379 
farms  and  purebred  gilts  and  sows  for 
15,027  farms ;  30,000  farmers  were  as- 
sisted with  swine-feeding  problems; 
30,910  farmers  followed  better  meth- 
ods of  controlling  insect  pests ;  and 
76,778  farmers  were  influenced  by  the 
agents,  in  coopei'atiou  with  Federal, 
State,  and  local  veterinarians,  to  vac- 
cinate their  animals  for  cholera.  In 
all,  swine  practices  were  changed  dur- 
ing the  year  on  146,869  farms. 
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In  the  AVestern  or  range  States, 
winter  feeding  and  better  range  man- 
agement were  two  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  extension  worlj  with  sheep. 
In  the  Central  and  Eastern  States 
the  practice  of  doclving  and  castrating 
lambs  was  emphasized  in  Kentucliy, 
Virginia,  and  Missouri.  Althougli  buy- 
ers have  noted  the  adoption  of  this 
practice,  it  has  not  become  sufficiently 
general  to  make  large  differences  in 
the  lamb  market. 

One  interesting  feature  in  sheep  ex- 
tension work  has  been  the  use  of  sheep, 
as  well  as  swine,  in  tlie  harvesting  of 
a  corn  crop  Ijy  turning  them  into  tlie 
cornfield  and  allowing  them  to  eat 
both  ears  and  leaves.  The  work  was 
demonstrated  with  great  success  in 
Idaho  and  Colorado.  Each  acre  of 
corn  in  the  Idaho  demonstration  pro- 
duced  a   gain  of  4S2  pou:ids. 


In  addition  to  the  problem  of  pro- 
ducing more  home-grown  legume  feeds 
and  a  better  quality  of  silage,  the 
problem  of  increasing  the  milk  produc- 
tion per  cow  has  been  as  important 
in  1923  as  in  any  preceding  year.  The 
organization  of  cow-testing  ass(x;ia- 
tions  and  the  elimination  of  the  low- 
producing  cow  by  testing  have  been 
important  phases  of  dair.v  extension. 
A  modification  of  the  standard  cow- 
testing  association  plan  by  which  the 
number  of  lierds  is  increased  and  the 
exi>ense  lessened  has  been  tried  with 
reasonable  success  in  a  few  States. 

The  second  method  of  increasing 
milk  production  is  a  comparatively 
long-time  process  in  which  Imll  associ- 
ations are  the  principal  factor.  In 
addition  to  the  bull-associatiou  plan 
then'  lu'.s  been  a  general  stimulation 
incident  to  the  better-sires  campaign, 
to  encourage  farmers  to  purchase  bet- 
ter bulls  whether  or  not  they  are 
merabors  of  associations. 

Extvjusion  workers  have  also  pro- 
moted the  better  care  of  milk  and 
cream,  whether  for  the  whole  milk 
market  or  for  manufacture  into  a 
high-class  product,  such  as  cheese  or 
butter.  This  has  been  done  by  con- 
ducting demonstrations  in  better  sani- 
tary conditions  in  dairy  barns,  improv- 
ing methods  of  cooling,  arranging  for 
frequent  deliveries,  and  advocating 
improved  methods  of  cleaning  all  uten- 
sils coming  in  contact  with  milk.  The 
problem  of  ineflicient  feeding  has  been 
largely  met  by  conducting  tVoding  dem- 
onstrations, feeding  schools,  and  for- 
age-ci-op  growing  campaigns. 

Dairy  extension  workers  have  co- 
operated with  nutrition  specialists  in 
encouraging  farmers  who  do  not  own 


cows  to  obtain  one  or  two  to  provide 
the  family  milk  and  butter  supply. 
This  work  has  been  done  largely 
tlirough  feeding  demonstrations  of 
children  to  bring  about  normal  weiglit 
conditions  by  the  use  of  a  diet  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  milk. 

Some  phase  of  dairy  extension  work 
was  reported  by  2,247  agents,  with  a 
total  of  3ir»,56*.>  farmers  taking  up  im- 
proved dairy  pi-actices  during  the  year. 
There  were  ct)uducted  21,107  result 
demonstrations  in  dairying  with 
adults,  while  10,473  boys  and  girls 
demonstrated  the  advantages  of  im- 
proved methods  in  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  dairy  animals.  During  the 
year,  407  bull  associations  were  or- 
ganized with  a  membership  of  6,997 
farms.  Records  of  dairy  production 
were  kept  on  29,329  farms,  16,552  of 
which  were  members  of  cow-testing 
associations.  Extension  agents  as- 
sisted 65,459  farmers  in  dair.v  feeiling 
problems,  and  in  cooperation  with 
Federal,  State,  and  county  veterina- 
rians influenced  197,399  farmers  to 
test  dairy  animals  for  tuberculosis. 

Farm  Management. — Any  plan  of  farm 
work  and  management  that  lessens 
the  outlay  of  money,  makes  better  use 
of  time  and  economizes  in  labor,  de- 
termines the  farm-management  pro- 
gram. To  detect  the  leaks  in  these 
factors  more  account  books  were  used 
than  ever  before.  The  keeping  of  ac- 
counts and  the  making  of  simple  in- 
ventories ai-e  necessary  to  form  the 
basis  for  making  adjustments.  The 
books  are  furnished  at  nominal  cost. 
The  farmers  are  brought  together  in 
a  little  group  called  a  farm-account 
school,  in  which  each  farm  enterprise 
is  discussed  with  reference  to  the  cost 
of  conducting  it  as  indicated  by  the 
farmers'  own  accounts.  This  work  is 
particularly  for  tlie  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  habit  of  account  keeping  and 
is  a  guide  in  the  weighing  of  each 
enterprise.  The  gradual  increase  of 
production  per  worker  in  1920  as  com- 
l>ared  with  1910  indicates  that  there 
has  lieen  an  increase  of  S  acres  of  the 
principal  crops  per  worker,  an  in- 
crease of  half  a  horse  per  worker,  and 
the  u.se  of  nearly  $2  worth  of  machin- 
ery per  acre  of  crops  more  than  in 
1010.  ISIachinery  figures  were  ad- 
.insted  to  a  common  price  level.  The 
general  increase  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts through  this  period.  1910  to  1920, 
amounted  to  15  per  cent  and  was  ac- 
complished by  added  efficiency  and  not 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  farm 
workers.  The  same  degree  of  effi- 
ciency seems  to  characterize  the  pro- 
ducing power  per  man  in  1923. 
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Assistance  was  given  to  16,164  farm- 
ers in  tlie  Iveeping  of  farm  accounts ; 
6,018  lioys  and  girls  l^ept  complete  or 
partial  accounts  of  the  business  on 
their  home  farms ;  6,998  farmers  made 
recommended  changes  in  organization 
of  the  farm  business ;  9,546  farmers 
were  advised  concerning  leases.  Cost 
of  production  records  were  kept  on 
14,808  farms.  Assistance  in  making 
better  use  of  labor  was  given  on 
42.5;j7  farms,  and  24.569  farmers  were 
helped  to  secure  loans  made  through 
farm-loan  associations  or  from  local 
banks.  The  farm-account  scliool, 
wliere  farmers  are  brought  together  in 
small  groups  to  take  inventories,  to 
start  and  close  farm  accounts,  and  to 
discuss  costs  of  production,  farm  or- 
ganization, labor  efficiency,  and  other 
farm-management  problems,  has  in- 
creased in  poinilarity  during  the  year. 
Marketing. — I)uring  the  year  the  Ex- 
tension Service  rendered  assistance  in 
connection  with  tlie  organization  of 
1,853  new  cooperative  mai'keting  asso- 
ciations and  gave  counsel  to  4,409 
other  similar  associations  previously 
organized.  Througli  tliese  associa- 
tions, or  individunlly,  939,298  farmers 
or  home  makers  were  assisted  with 
marketing  problems.  The  total  value 
of  purchases  by  these  farmers  was 
$43,628,152,  with  a  reported  saving  of 
$4,314,134.  Tlie  total  value  of  the 
sales  reported  was  $277,403,702.  with 
a  profit  of  $21,1.58,941. 

Forestry. — Forest  planting,  thinning, 
and  improving  tlie  cutting  of  timber 
have  claimed  the  greatest  interest  in 
forestry  extension.  A  successful  for- 
est-planting program  is  somewliat  de- 
pendent upon  the  source  of  cheap  and 
easily-procured  planting  material. 
This  is  usually  supplied  from  nurs- 
eries maintained  by  the  States.  In 
agricultural  regions  of  the  Middle 
West  the  production  of  fence  posts 
has  received  the  greatest  attention. 
Many  windbreaks  have  been  planted 
also  in  this  region.  Plantings  for  the 
purpose  of  stopping  soil  erosion  have 
been  made  in  tlie  hilly  regions  of  the 
East  and  South.  The  initiation  of 
a  planting  plan  requires  much  per- 
sonal service  until  a  few  demonstra- 
tion plantings  have  been  established. 
After  a  year  or  two  a  county  or  state- 
wide program  can  be  organized.  In 
carrying  out  the  planting  plan  it  is 
necessary  in  States  having  no  State 
forester  to  develop  very  close  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  department  of 
forestry  and  the  county  agent,  the 
farmer,   and   the   extension   specialist. 


Demonstrations  in  thinning  and  im- 
proving woodlands  were  especially 
successful  in  natural-growth  pine. 
Many  of  the  trees  to  be  removed  are 
large  enough  to  be  utilized  for  fuel, 
posts,  or  low-grade  timber,  thereby 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  work.  The 
county  agent  and  the  owner  lay  out 
a  rectangle  of  perhaps  a  half  acre. 
Each  of  the  boundaries  is  marked  and 
a  check  plot  is  reserved.  As  the 
demonstration  advances  the  neighbor- 
ing farmers  are  invited  to  be  present 
when  the  trees  are  marked  for  cutting. 
The  actual  work  of  removing  the 
marked  trees  is  carried  on  by  the 
owner  and  the  products  are  often  piled 
wdiere  they  can  be  measured  and 
viewed. 

I'lie  treating  of  wood  to  preserve  it 
has  developed  as  a  forestry-extension 
proposition.  The  fast-growing  timbers 
decay  rapidly,  making  treatment  with 
creosote  necessary.  The  initial  outlay 
of  $50  to  $100  necessary  for  construct- 
ing a  fence-post  treating  plant  has  pre- 
vented the  development  of  the  project 
to  some  degree,  but.  in  spite  of  this 
fact,  in  Iowa  13  demonstrations  of 
wood  preservation  were  made  in  1923. 
The  object  of  the  demonstration  is  to 
show  how  to  set  up  a  farm  creosoting 
plant  and  to  show  tlie  actual  savings 
whicJi  can  be  accomplished.  The  creo- 
soting of  Hoor  Iwards  made  of  native 
cottnnwood  timber  has  been  conducted 
to  prevent  powder-post  beetles  from  at- 
tacking the  wood. 

A  few  demonstrations  have  been 
made  in  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  timber  estimating.  Witli  a 
knowledge  of  these  principles  the 
farmer  can  meet  the  buyer  on  more 
equal  terms  than  he  can  without  it. 
The  difficulties  encountered  in  doing 
this  work  have  been  some  technical 
features  of  calculation  which  have 
been  overcome  in  part  by  the  aid  of 
what  is  called  a  "  cruiser's  stick,"  such 
as  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Federal 
Farm  Land  Bank  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Agricultural  Engineering. — The  exten- 
sion work  in  agricultural  engineering 
has  brought  the  farm  land  to  a  higher 
state  of  production  by  drainage,  ter- 
racing, irrigating,  and  clearing  of 
stumps.  Farm  life  has  been  made 
more  enjoyable  and  attractive  by  the 
installation  of  water  systems,  electric 
lights,  septic  tanks,  and  heating  plants. 
In  many  instances  the  profits  derived 
from  the  raising  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try have  been  increased  by  properly 
constructed  buildings,  the  use  of  self- 
feeders,  and  the  construction  of  silos. 
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The  lifetime  of  farm  machinery  and 
farm  imihlings  has  been  increased  by 
teaching  proper  care  and  repair. 

Trie  general  agricultural  depression 
directed  the  drainage  extension  work 
toward  the  construction  of  open  drains 
rather  than  tile  drains.  In  many 
States  drainage  districts  have  been 
organized,  as  in  previous  years,  for 
the  purpose  of  planning  and  construct- 
ing a  general  system  to  serve  an  entire 
community.  The  extension  specialist 
has  endeavored  to  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  increased  production  from 
drained  land  will  amply  pay  for  the 
improvement.  Meetings  are  held  on 
tlie  farm  during  the  course  of  con- 
struction of  the  drains  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  drainage  are  ex- 
plained. 

In  some  of  the  far  Western  States 
demonstrations  were  made  in  the  con- 
servation of  flood  water  by  impound- 
ing, the  development  of  pumping 
plants,  and  the  consolidation  of  small 
irrigation  systems.  Field  meetings 
were  advertised  as  "  irrigation  days  " 
in  California,  and  various  features  of 
the  efficiency  of  one  type  of  irrigation 
were  demonstrated.  Depth  of  pene- 
tration in  check  or  basin  systems  of 
irrigation  with  measured  amounts  of 
Mater  and  various  other  features  were 
emp'iasized. 

The  prevention  of  erosion  stands 
nearly  equal  in  importance  to  drain- 
age. The  greatest  need  for  terrac- 
ing seems  to  be  found  in  the  Southern 
and  Central  States,  and  the  work  has 
been  conducted  by  means  of  demon- 
strations and  terracing  schools.  Farm- 
ers were  not  advised  to  terrace  their 
lands  where  the  benefits  derived  would 
not  equal  the  cost  of  the  improvement. 
The  demonstrations  consisted  in  lay- 
ing out  terraces  and  supervising  their 
construction.  Motion  pictures  and 
still  pictures  have  been  Used  in  the 
terracing  schools  to  show  the  methods 
employed.  Instruction  has  also  been 
given  in  the  use  of  terrace  drags, 
farm  levels,  and  level  rods. 

The  preparation  and  distribution  of 
standard  plans  for  buildings  and  farm- 
steads has  been  ti;e  largest  single  fea- 
ture contributed  for  the  improvement 
of  farm  buildings.  In  some  instances 
lumber  dealers  have  had  placed  in 
their  hands  for  distribution  sets  of 
blue  prints  and  bills  of  materials  to 
be  given  to  prospective  builders  of  hog 
houses,  i)oultry  houses,  etc. 

The  need  for  farm-home  conven- 
iences has  l)een  brought  out  by  the 
kitciion  score  card  and  other  methods 
of  determining  the  ratings  of  farm- 
home  equiinnent  by  some  established 


standard.  Mnny  demonstrations  have 
been  made  at  county  and  State  fairs 
wliere  water  systems  liave  been  ex- 
hibited and  other  mechanical  devices 
have  been  used  to  show  the  advan- 
tages of  these  conveniences.  In  one 
State  water-supply  schools  were  con- 
ducted, the  demonstration  equipment 
being  carried  on  a  truck. 

Nutrition. — Only  within  the  past  two 
years  has  there  been  a  general  tend- 
ency toward  dividing  home  economics 
as  a  general  subject  into  the  different 
lines  of  work  under  such  names  as 
nutrition,  clothing,  and  home  manage- 
ment. Human  nutrition  has  taken  its 
place  in  the  field  of  home  economics 
as  feeding  has  in  the  animal-hus- 
bandry work  in  the  larger  subject  of 
agriculture,  and  many  of  the  problems 
very  closely  resemble  those  in  the 
field  of  animal  feeding.  The  factors 
of  nutritive  value,  economy  in  pur- 
chasing or  production,  palatability 
combinations,  preservation,  and  cor- 
rective feeding  may  be  common  to 
both. 

In  the  field  of  human  nutrition 
demonstrations  in  improving  food 
habits  have  been  of  prime  importance. 
Iq  order  to  contribute  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  proper  food  habits  five  fac- 
tors have  been  considered:  (1)  The 
pliysical  condition  of  members  of  the 
family,  (2)  food  selection  habits.  (3) 
the  family  food  supply,  (4)  food  prep- 
aration, and  (5)  menu  building. 

In  the  first  and  second  cases  the 
helght-weiglit  standards  and  the  score 
cards  have  played  an  important  part 
in  adding,  to  the  information  an  in- 
dividual may  have  as  to  the 'devia- 
tion from  standards.  Consciousness 
of  this  deviation  has  caused  many  in- 
dividurds  to  correct  their  food  habits. 
In  addition  the  shortage  of  certain 
food  supi)lies  and  the  improper  prep- 
aration of  food  have  been  corrected 
l>y  growing  many  leafy  vegetables  in 
the  liome  garden  in  addition  to  those 
usually  grown,  and  by  having  demon- 
strations in  food  preparation.  It  has 
iiuickened  the  iise  of  the  food-preser- 
vation budget  necessary  to  give  some 
idea  as  to  the  food  supply  for  winter 
months,  and  has  also  caused  an  in- 
creased use  of  eggs,  milk,  and  other 
dairy  products  and  l>ome-grown  meat. 
Food-preparation  demonstrations  have 
followed  the  use  of  the  score  card  in 
the  coi-rection  of  food  habits.  INIeals 
liave  also  l)eeu  constructed  to  please 
the  palate  and  tempt  the  api>etite  in 
conf<n"mity  v^ith  the  recognized  menu- 
l)uilding  standards.  Tlie  score  card 
lias  stood  out  as  an  invaluable  factor 
in  prompting  action  for  requiring  bet- 
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ter  practices  and  impi-oviug  the  food 
habits  of  the  family. 

Nutrition  work  lends  itseif  to  being 
bi'oken  up  into  sinijile  deraoustrations 
wherein  local  leaders  can  be  used  in 
transmitting  it  from  the  home  dem- 
onstration agent  and  the  specialist  to 
thousands  of  persons  whom  neither 
the  specialist  nor  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  can   reach   personally. 

During  the  year  outstanding  work 
has  been  done  in  the  correction  of 
food  habits  among  club  boys  and  girls 
and  the  children  in  tlie  public  schools, 
who  have  been  influenced  many  times 
by  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  by 
parent-teacher  associations  and  by 
demonstrations  made  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  pul)lic-sc-h()(jl  authorities. 

Clothing  and  Miiinesy. — Tilt;  proper  se- 
lection of  clothing  materials  was 
taught  in  8,083  demonstrations  with 
adults  and  10.9G7  demonstrations  with 
juniors.  As  a  result  the  improved 
practices  taught  were  adopted  in  46,- 
156  homes.  There  were  conducted  67,- 
294  junior  demonstrations  and  46,177 
adult  demonstrations  in  sewing  and 
garment  making;  in  207.889  different 
homes  use  was  made  of  the  informa- 
tion taught  in  these  demonstrations, 
and  57,952  dress  foi-ms  were  made  as 
aids  to  better  construction.  Remodel- 
ing and  renovating  old  garments  and 
articles  to  make  them  better  suited 
for  present  use  Mere  taught  in  7,428 
demonstrations  with  adults  and  4,483 
demonstrations  with  girls,  while  in 
^2,002  homes  practical  use  was  made 
of  this  work  during  the  year. 

Hat  making  has  continued  to  have 
a  strong  appeal  with  rural  women  and 
girls  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
economy  and  satisfaction  with  the  fin- 
ished product.  The  methods  taught 
in  the  21,238  demonstrations  con- 
ducted with  adults  and  the  6,847  dem- 
onstrations completed  liy  the  girls  en- 
rolled in  club  work  were  applied  in 
76,984  homes. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  COUNTY  EXTENSION 
AGENCIES 

In  presenting  the  extension  pro- 
gram outlined  for  1923  the  extension 
agents  associated  with  them  182.3.10 
local  leaders.  A  tokil  of  1,034,032 
persons,  were  memlters  of  county 
extension  organizations  and  adult 
clubs.  There  were  also  organized 
^2,673  junior  clulis  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  459,074  boys  and  girls.  The 
county  extension  agents  visited  per- 
sonally 609,887  d  fferent  farms  and 
222,132  different  liomes.  Nearly  4,000,- 
000  office  and  telephone  calls  were  re- 
ceived and  nearly  3,500,000  letters  were 


written  in  connection  with  requests 
for  information.  Jdore  than  16,000,000 
persons  were  reached  in  the  420,737 
meetings  arranged  for  or  participated 
in  by  the  county  workers. 

There  were  conducted  721,448  com- 
pleted demonstrations  with  adults, 
while  428.746  completed  demonstra- 
tions were  carried  out  by  the  juniors. 
New  or  improved  practices  were  re- 
ported as  having  been  adopted  in 
5,462..526  farms  or  homes  through  the 
influence  of  the  extension  forces. 

The  2,310  county  agricultural  agents 
carried  on  organized  extension  work  in 
23,213  communities  and  were  assisted 
:n  such  work  by  125,071  volunteer 
leaders;  282,395  demonstrations  were 
carried  on  with  adults  and  128,705  with 
juniors,  and  3,860,437  farmers  or  home 
makers  were  influenced  more  or  less 
directly  by  tiie  agricultural  agents  to 
adopt  better  agricultural  or  home  eco- 
nomics practices. 

Organized  extension  work  was  car- 
rietl  on  by  the  949  home  demonstra- 
fon  agents  in  13,377  communities. 
Tlirough  the  influence  of  438,099  re- 
sult demonstrations  with  adults  and 
2.34,006  with  juniors,  1,546,256  home 
makers  adopted  improved  practices  in 
connection  with  tlie  various  activities 
centering  in  the  home. 

In  1923,  459,074  boys  and  girls  were 
definitely  associated  with  extension 
work,  50  per  cent  of  whom  carried 
their  work  to  completion.  Of  the 
])rojects  undertaken  by  these  boys  and 
girls,  a9  per  cent  of  the  722,508 
Itrojecis*  were  finished.  This  was  an 
increase  of  120,000  over  the  number 
of  projects  completed  by  boys  and  girls 
in  1922.  As  in  previotis  years,  the 
corn,  potato,  cotton,  vegetable  garden- 
ing, dairy,  poultry,  swine,  food  prepa- 
ration, food  preservation,  and  clothing 
projects  received  greatest  emphasis 
with  juniors  as  measured  hy  the  num- 
ler  enrolled.  Of  the  3,338  agents  sub- 
mitting annual  reports,  2,747,  or  82 
per  cent,  mentioned  work  with  juniors. 

Tlie  264  negro  men  and  women 
agents  obtained  the  active  cooperation 
of  14,367  leading  colored  farmers  and 
farm  vromen  in  carrying  out  the  local 
extension  programs  developed  in  2,965 
communities.  A  total  of  847,078  peo- 
ple were  reached  through  meetings ; 
107,678  completed  demonstrations  were 
conducted  with  adults,  and  69,917 
completed  demonstrations  with  jun- 
iors. Through  tlie  influence  of  the 
negro  extension  agents,  388,558  fai-m- 
ers  or  home  makers  took  up  some  of 
the  better  practices  recommended. 

Outlook. — The  outlook  is  good  for  con- 
tinuing extension  work  on  about  the 
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same  plane  and  along  about  tlie  same 
lines  as  at  present.  Now  that  material 
expansion  has  ceased,  attention  is  be- 
ing centered  more  and  more  on  effi- 
ciency in  the  methods  emplo.ved  and  a 
fuller  utilization  of  all  the  agencies 
for  extension,  such  as  the  press,  the 
tour,  the  campaign,  the  local  and  com- 
munity fair,  charts,  lantern  slides,  mo- 
tion pictures,  and  exhibits.  Increas- 
ing attention  is  likewise  being  given 
to  the  psychology  and  the  art  of  teach- 
ing. It  is  recognized,  however,  that 
the  extension  system  is  only  partially 
cfimplete.  and  in  the  near  future  steps 
must  be  taken  to  strengthen  both  the 
home  demonstration  woi'k  and  the 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

OFFICE  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 

The  Office  of  Motion  Pictures  has 
continued  under  the  direction  of  Fred 
W.  Perkins,  without  change  of  per- 
sonnel. Definite  accomplishments  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

CDinplotion  of  2fi  npw  motion  picturps 
of  onp  reel  or  more,  the  total  number  of 
reels   lieinsr  37. 

Revision  of  3."  old  films'. 

Besinning  of  .'jcenaiio  or  productiop 
work,   or  both,  on  23  new  filra«. 

Addition  of  240  new  prints,  totaling 
3fi8  reels,  to  the  department's  stock  avail- 
able for  distribution,  bringing  the  total 
number  of  reels  to  1,537. 

Circulation  of  department  films  throuarh 
extension  workers  and  others  to  .n  parti- 
ally reported  .ludienee  of  2,281  739.  and 
to  a  tot.-^l  ,<indiwnce  believed  to  be  in  ex- 
cess of  s.noo.noo.  ♦ 

Authorization  of  sale  of  251  prints,  total- 
insr  310  reels,  at  a  cost  to  purcfiasers  of, 
approximately.   SI 2. 500. 

Adoption  of  definite  policies  in  the  con- 
duct  of  t'le   mntion-picturo   wo'-k. 

Publication  of  a  new  indexed  list  of 
our  182  subjects,  and  preparation  of  manu- 
scriot  for  a  new  circular  on  the  use  of 
motion   pictures   by   extension    workers. 

GROWTH  IN  FILM  DISTRIBUTION 

The  actually  reported  audience  for 
our  films  during  1024  was  considerably 
smaller  than  that  reported  for  1923, 
but  it  is  believed  that  the  audience 
has  continued  to  grow.  The  number 
of  film  shipments  from  the  laboratory 
during  the  year  was  greater  than  in 
any  previous  year,  but  unusual  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  obtaining 
complete  reports  of  attendance  at 
showings  from  film  user.s.  The  num- 
ber of  shipments  made  during  1924 
was  3.199.  compared  with  2,715  in 
1923  and  2.000  in  1922. 

>7o  figures  were  obtained  from  some 
of  the  large  exhibitors,  including 
theaters  and  other  institutions,  nor 
from  the  numerous  purchasers  of 
prints  of  our  films.  As  the  depart- 
ment   films   being   circulated   by   pur- 


chasers outnumber  the  copies  owned 
and  circulated  by  the  department  it- 
self, tlie  estimated  total  of  8,000,000 
is  believed  to  be  conservative.  Circu- 
lation of  portions  of  our  films  through 
the  theatrical  film  "  news  weeklies " 
is  not  figured  in  this  total.  Circula- 
tion through  this  medium  has  been 
obtained  several  times  in  the  past 
year  and  would  add  millions  to  the 
audience. 

The  purchase  of  prints  by  author- 
ized persons  and  institutions  has  con- 
tinued to  be  active,  although  the  total 
of  purchases  during  the  past  year  is 
about  15  per  cent  less  than  In  the 
previous  year.  Among  the  purchasers 
have  been  State  agricultural  colleges, 
agencies  of  foreign  governments,  and 
other  institutions  likely  to  give  wide 
and  advantageous  use  to  the  films. 

NEW  FILMS  COMPLETED 

The  following  motion  pictures  were 
completed  and  jilaced  in  distribution 
during  the  fii^cal  year: 

Sir  Loin  of  T  Bone  Ranch  (3  reels,  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry). 

Tbe  Woolly  West  (2  reels,  Bureau  of 
Animal    Industry). 

Clean  Herds  and  Hearts  (4  reels,  Bu- 
reau of  Animnl  In'Histrv). 

Bob  Farnum's  Ton  Litter  (2  reels.  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry). 

Where  Uncle  S-ini  Raisf^s  Poultry  (1  reel, 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry). 

Beets  from  See-1  to  Susar  Bowl  (1  reel. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Bureau  of 
Chemistry). 

Sugar  C;-«ne  and  Cane  Susrar  (1  reel. 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and  Bureau  of 
Chernjstry) . 

Blister  Rust — A  Menace  to  Western  Tim- 
ber (2  reels.  Bur<  an  of  Plnnt  Industry). 

Hidden  Foes  in  Seed  Potatoes  (1  reel. 
Kxtension  Service  and  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry). 

Seeins;  Washiiiston  (1  reel.  Extension 
Seiwice). 

Limestone  for  Ailins?  Clover  (1  reel,  Ex- 
tension  Serviced 

The  Corn-Belt  Dorby  (I  reel.  Extension 
Service). 

Better  Seed — Better  Crops  (1  reel.  Ex- 
tension   Service). 

Cassina  (1  reel.  Bureau  of  Chemistry). 

Trees  of  To-morrow  (2  reels,  Forest 
Service). 

Forests  Green  or  Forests  Gray  (1  reel. 
Forest   Serviced 

Corn-Borer  Conti'ol  in  the  Com  Belt  (1 
reel.  Bureau  of  Entoniology). 

Figliting  Insects  with  Airplanes  (1  reel. 
Bureau    of  Entomology). 

Hoppers  (2  re*Is,  Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy). 

Wheat  or  Weeds  CI  reel.  Bureau  of  Ag- 
ricultural Economics  ■>. 

Citrus  Fruits  in  Florida  (2  reels.  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  F.i'onomicst . 

Rice  from  Paddy  to  Bowl  (1  reel,  Bu- 
reau of  Agricultural  Kconomics). 

Tbo  Modern  Piel  Piper  (2  reels.  Bureau 
of    Biological    Survey). 

Poison  CI  reel.  Insecticide  and  Fungi- 
cide Board). 

T^ncle  Sam — World  Champion  Farmer  (1 
reel). 

Fire   -Tbo  Prairir  Pcmon    (1  reel). 
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The  pictures  named  above  number 
2G,  tw(.)  less  than  were  completed  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  smaller  num- 
ber is  due  to  the  greater  emphasis 
placed  on  adequate  preparation  and 
better  quality.  As  a  result,  our  pic- 
tures are  winning  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion among  educational  films. 

NEW  FILMS  IX  PREPARATION 

New  films,  on  which  considerable 
preparatory  or  actual  photographic 
worli  has  been  done  and  which  should 
be  completed  within  the  next  four 
months,  include  the  following : 

The  Green  Barrier  (Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry). 

Salvation  of  Strawberries  (Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry). 

Hog  Breeds  and  Hog  Management  (Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry). 

Beans  or  Beetles  (Bureau  of  Entomol- 
ogy). 

The  Horse  and  Man  (Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry). 

Snuth^rn  Forest  Insects  ^Bureau  of  En- 
tomology). 

Planting  Pines  for  Profit  (Forest  Serv- 
ice). 

Dual  Purpose  Trees   (Forest  Service). 

From  Seed  to  Sawmill    (Forest  Service). 

Wei  a- 'led  in  the  Balance  (Bureau  of 
Dairying). 

Till  T  avels  of  a  Banded  Duck  (Biologi- 
cal  Survey). 

Laying  Lumbricus  Low  (Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry). 

Wheat  Smut  Treatment  (Bureau  of 
Plant   Industry). 

Weather  Bureau  Work  (Weather  Bu- 
reau). 

Pan-American  Highway  Tour  (Bureau  of 
Public  Roads). 

Boys"  and  Girls'  Club  Work  (Extension 
Service). 

Cotton  Variety  Standardization  (Exten- 
sion Service  and  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try). 

Satisfying  Farm  Life  (Extension  Serv- 
ice). 

Clean  Milk  Production  (Bureau  of  Dairv- 
ing). 

(''arm  Accounting  (Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics). 

Householil  Organization  (Bureau  of 
Home  Economics). 

Sheep  in  Psalm  and  Sage. 

Pan  and  Ceres  in  the  Movies. 

NEEDS  OF  THE  WORK 

Motion  pictures  have  become  impor- 
tant instruments  in  the  extension,  edu- 
cational, and  publicity  work  of  tlie 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Requests 
for  the  use  of  films  have  increased 
.several  times  over  and  will  probably 
continue  to  grow.  Recommendations 
from  various  bureaus  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  production  of  new  films 
continue  to  be  greater  than  the  capac- 
ity of  our  force  and  facilities.  No 
considerable  expansion  in  distribution 
is  possible  without  additional  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  prints,  and  no  in- 
creased production  of  new  films  seems 
to  be  possible  without  additional  per- 


sonnel. A  reasonable  addition  to  per- 
sonnel and  to  operating  funds  will  give 
results  worthy  of  the  expenditure. 

OFFICE  OF   EXHIBITS 
ORGANIZATION 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  exhibits 
activities  of  the  depailmeut,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Hiscox, 
were  segregated  into  tlie  following 
divisions,  with  an  officer  in  charge  of 
each:  (1)  Administration,  (2)  opera- 
tion, (3)  planning  and  designing,  (4) 
production,  (5)  distribution,  and  (6) 
engineering  and  warehousing.  The 
adoption  of  this  plan  of  organization 
enables  the  office  to  conduct  its  work 
in  a  more  systematic  and  economical 
manner  than  heretofore. 

An  information  service  was  also 
started,  which  procures  and  records 
material  on  exhibits  from  outside 
sources  and  studies  books,  periodicals, 
and  equipment  relating  to  exhibits 
work.  Special  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  expanding  the  information  on 
such  subjects  as  the  application  to 
exhibits  of  the  principles  of  visual 
appeal,  materials  for  the  making  of 
models,  special  reproduction  processes, 
and  lighting  effects. 

DEVELOPMENTS  IN   TECHNIQUE 

Among  the  mechanical  devices  de- 
veloped during  the  year  was  a  method 
of  showing  two  or  three  scenes  in  the 
same  space  by  having  one  scene  dis- 
solve into  another  by  means  of  screens 
and  controlled  electric  lighting  oper- 
ated by  a  flasher.  Several  such  ex- 
hibits were  constructed,  each  of  which 
was  unusually  successful  from  the 
standpoint  of  attracting  attention, 
holding  interest,  and  presenting  tlie 
message  effectively. 

A  second  method  of  obtaining  two 
scenes  within  the  same  space  has  been 
developed  through  a  study  of  the 
effect  of  lights  of  different  colors  on 
colored  surfaces.  Through  the  use  of 
this  method,  combined  with  a  device 
for  clianging  the  color  of  the  light 
automaticall.T  without  the  use  of  a 
motor,  a  plan  has  been  worked  out  for 
an  inexpensive  exhibit  with  automatic 
change  of  scene. 

Another  problem  solved  was  the 
mounting  of  bromides  on  metal  so 
that  they  would  remain  in  place 
under  all  weather  conditions.  Success 
was  attained  by  the  use  of  metal  with 
a  grained  surface,  to  which  bromides 
mounted  with  paste  adhered  satisfac- 
torily. Metal  instead  of  wall  board 
IS  now  mucli  used  for  small  cut-outs, 
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as  tlie  edges  are  less  noticeable.  To 
facilitate  removal  of  dust  and  finger 
marks  and  avoid  frequent  repairing 
and  scrubbing,  varnish  and  other 
waterproofing  surfaces  have  been  tried 
on  exhibit  panels  with  considerable 
success. 

Several  new  types  of  exhibits  have 
been  developed,  including  one  which 
furnislies  the  same  wall  space  as  the 
older  type  and  which  when  packed  for 
shipping  is  30  per  cent  lighter.  An 
exhibit  booth  was  constructed  which 
gives  33  per  cent  more  wall  space  than 
the  type  now  in  use  and  requires  25 
per  cent  less  floor  space.  This  special 
new  type  of  booth  consists  of  five 
panels  4  by  4  feet  instead  of  three 
.sections  4  by  S  feet.  The  panels  of 
this  liooth  are  so  constructed  that  both 
sides  can  l)e  used  for  presenting  sub- 
ject matter.  This  increased  the  effi- 
c  ency  of  the  new  booth  as  compared 
with  the  old  type  by  about  56  per  cent. 
Because  the  panels  of  the  new  booth 
are  smaller,  they  can  be  packed  much 
more  comjiactly  for  shipment.  The 
crates  are  ligliter  and  more  easily 
liandled.  and  express  and  freight  costs 
will  be  reduced  about  27  per  cent. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  department  is  gradually  build- 
ing exhibits  of  recognized  excellence. 
However,  the  responsil)ir.ty  of  the  de- 
partment in  disseminating  information 
through  exhibits  does  not  end  with  the 
construction  of  a  piece  of  exhibit  ma- 
terial, nor  are  its  aims  thus  attained. 
The  aim  of  the  Office  of  Exhibits  c]ur- 
ing  the  past  year  has  been  to  ol)tain 
more  adequate  presentation  of  exhib'ts 
through  cooperation  with  State  exten- 
sion workers  and  State  and  other 
local  agencies.  Circulation  is  impor- 
tant, but  tlie  department  is  limited  in 
its  selection  of  places  or  occasions  at 
which  to  exhibit  by  its  appropriation 
for  this  work,  which  provides  only  for 
exhil)itinns  at  State,  interstate,  and 
international  fairs  and  expositions. 
However,  exhiliits  prepared  for  show- 
ing at  Stiite  fairs  were  loaned  for  use 
at  many  other  places  on  the  payment 
of  transiiortation  and  other  direct  ex- 
penses. In  this  way  a  distribution 
much  larger  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  department  was  ob- 
tained. During  the  year,  160  exhibi- 
tions were  made  within  the  T'nlted 
States.  This  is  an  increase  of  50  ex- 
Iiibitinns  over  the  fiscal  year  11)23,  yet 
the  demand  from  fair  associations  and 
similar  organizations  was  so  great  that 
it  could  not  I)e  fully  met. 

Quantity  distribution  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  most  effective  distribution. 


It  accomplishes  n.mch,  however,  and 
until  the  limiting  language  of  the  ap- 
propriation is  changed  there  can  be 
little  .selection  of  exhibition  points. 
Adequate  distribution  can  not  be  ob- 
tained until  exhibits  can  be  sent  to  the 
points  where  they  may  be  seen  under 
appropriate  conditions  by  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  those  whom  it  is  de- 
sired to  reach. 

Financial  Cooperation. — During  the  fis- 
cal year  IS  fairs  and  expositions  de- 
posited with  the  disbursing  officer  of 
the  department  $!),23S.73  to  cover  cost 
of  transpt>rting  and  installing  exhibits. 
The  transportation  cost  was  prorated 
and  each  fair  deposited  with  the  dis- 
bursing officer  of  the  department  sums 
ranging  from  .$98.75  to  $182.77,  depend- 
ing upon  the  size  of  tlie  exhibit  re- 
ceived, for  disiiursement  by  him.  A 
con.siderable  saving  in  transportation 
costs  was  accomplished  for  the  de- 
positors, due  t<»  the  liberal  concessions 
secured  from  tiie  transportation  com- 
panies, giving  free  return  on  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  from  their  last 
point  of  display  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  to  Alexandria.  Va. 

The  cost  to  tlie  department  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  fairs  and  expositions 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  approxi- 
mately $107,200.  Adding  to  this  the 
deposited  "  special  fair "  funds  of 
$9,238.73  makes  a  total  for  the  entire 
project  of  approximately  $116,400. 
The  average  unit  cost  of  the  160  ex- 
hibitions was  therefore  about  $732. 

Exhibition  Circuits.— Circuits  of  carload 
exhibits  were  arranged  as  usual  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  50  of  the  160  ex- 
hibitions were  made  in  this  way.  One 
or  more  department  repi'esentatives 
were  at  each  of  the.se  exhibition  points 
for  demonstration  purposes.  These 
men  were  detailed  from  the  bureaus 
of  the  department  interested  in  the 
subject  juatter  of  the  exhibits. 
Through  this  cooperation  the  office  was 
enabled  to  make  exhibits  available  to 
at  least  twice  as  many  places  and  to 
reach  twice  as  many  people  as  other- 
wise would   have  been  poss"ble. 

Special  Exhibitions. — Spec'al  showings 
were  made,  as  usual,  at  the  National 
Dairy  Exposition  and  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Exposition.  For  the 
National  Dairy  Exposition  an  allot- 
ment of  $25,000  wiis  made  by  Congress 
for  the  construction  of  an  exhibit. 
Two  cai'Utads  of  material  were  pre- 
pared for  this  exposition,  the  exhibit 
occuping  a  sjiace  16  feet  wide  along 
the  entire  northwest  side  of  the  Manu- 
factures Building  at  the  State  fair- 
grounds, Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  total 
floor  space  of  6,080  square  feet.     The 
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estimated  attendance  at  the  exposi- 
tion was  itU.OOO.  iu',-Iudiug  delegates 
attending  the  World's  Dairy  Con- 
gress from  many  foreign  countries. 
These  representatives  unanimously 
expressed  their  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment's exhibit,  and  it  created  much 
favorable  comment  from  leaders  in 
educational  work  and  in  the  agricul- 
tural press.  A  special  feature  was 
a  scenic  exhibit  90  feet  long,  showing 
in  three  sections  the  development  of 
dairying  from  a  primitive  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage,  l^ize  and  realism  made 
this  exhibit  unusually  attractive, 
(jther  exhiliits  which  contained  ob- 
jects or  had  motion  were  also  iiotice- 
ably  attractive. 

At  the  International  Livestuck  Ex 
position  at  Chicago  the  dep.irtment 
had  what  many  thought  was  the  most 
effective  exhibit  of  the  year.  Here 
tl-.e  effect  of  those  factors  whicli  at- 
tract was  demonstrated.  ?.I()tion. 
light,  objects,  and  demonstrations 
were  combined  with  most  satisfactoi-y 
results.  Probably  the  be-st  of  th^ 
features  heie  was  the  display  of  live 
steers  and  hogs,  representing  the  vari- 
ous market  grades,  with  wholesale  and 
retail  cuts  of  meats  from  similar  ani- 
mals. There  was  no  idle  time  for  the 
demonstrators  in  this  exhibit. 

Exhibits  Other  than  at  Fairs. — Exhibi- 
tions have  been  made  before  a  large  va- 
riety of  oi'ganizations  and  at  occasions 
of  widely  differing  character.  Fairs 
and  expositions  are  the  largest  class  of 
exiiibit  occasions,  ranging  from  trades 
expostions  and  sliov,-s  through  various 
specialized  expositions  to  the  general 
agricultural  fairs.  Textile,  chemical, 
electrical,  canning,  automobile,  and 
fire-prevention  ^expositions  are  among 
those  whcli  call  upon  the  department 
for  exhibits.     Twehe  exhibitions  were 


made  at  colleges.  Medical  societies, 
banks,  schools,  and  museums  were 
among  others  which  asked  the  depart- 
ment for  exhibit  material.  Numerous 
applications  were  of  necessity  declined. 

Another  enlarging  opportunity  for 
exhibits  is  their  use  on  agricultural 
demonstration  trains.  Several  appli- 
cations were  received  during  the  year 
from  large  railroad  companies.  These 
trains  planned  to  carry  the  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  department  and 
the  colleges  directly  to  the  farmers,  as 
well  as  to  business  men,  bankers,  and 
others  who  are  interested  in  agricul- 
tural progress.  ^lany  farmers  and 
others  who  would  never  attend  a  fair, 
institute,  or  short  course  will  visit  a 
demonstration  train.  These  movable 
schools  v.-ith  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions reach  the  heart  of  farming  com- 
munities and  provide  opportunities  for 
the  spread  of  agricultural  information 
often  more  valuable  than  exhibitions 
at  fairs,  because  they  are  more  readily 
accessible  and  because  the  distracting 
elements  often  common  at  fairs  are 
not  present. 

Aiiplications  for  exhibits  at  other 
occasions  than  State  and  interstate 
fairs  were  met  by  asking  the  payment 
of  handling,  tran.sportation,  and  in- 
stallation exijenses.  Even  this  service, 
however,  causes  such  a  drain  on  the 
time  of  the  office  personnel  as  to  inter- 
fere seriously  with  State-fair  work. 
It  has  become  necessary,  therefore,  to 
decline  applications  of  such  character 
until  a  way  to  finance  the  work  has 
been  provided.  This  decision  is  made 
with  regret,  for  some  of  the  very  best 
exhibit  opportunities  come  under  this 
type.  It  will  mean  also  that  there 
will  be  a  decided  drop  in  the  number 
of  showings  made  during  the  coming 
year. 


Li.^t  of  exhibits  held  duriiuj  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  192.'f 


Place 


Albany,  X.  Y 

Albany,  Oreg 

AlbUQuerque.  N.  Mex. 

Alexandria,  Va 

Ames,  Iowa 


Do 

Amherst,  Ma.ss... 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich . 

Arkansas  (State).. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Atlantic-  City,  X.  J. 
Aurora,  111 


Occasion 


Kevr  York  State  Veterinary  Medical  Society. 

Santiam  Forest  Exhibit  ' 

United  States  Good  Roads  Show 

.\lexandria  Trades  Exposition 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  College  of  Agricul- 

tin-e. 

Veishca  College  Celebration 

Massachusetts  -\gi'icultural  College 

University  of  Michigan  (engineering  class 

demonstrations) . 
Agricultural  train,  St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Railway  (cotton  exhibit). 

Georgia  State  Museum 

Home  and  City  Beautiful  Exposition 

Central  States  Fair  and  Exposition  2.. 


Dates 


Jtme  »-10,  1924. 
Sept.  3-6,  1923. 
May  21-31,  1924. 
.\pr.  7-10,  1924. 
Jan.  28-Feb.  2,  1924. 

May  14-17,  1924. 
Oct  1-30,  1923. 
Feb.  11-16,  1924. 

Feb  18-Mar.  21,  1924. 

June  15-Aug  15,  1924. 
June  16-Sept.  8,  1923. 
Aug.  17-25,  1923. 


'  Exhibits  made  by  Forest  Service  districts  in  West  and  reported  to  Washington. 
2  These  fairs  had  two  separate  exhibits. 
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lAst  of  exhibits  held  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  192Jt — Continued 


Place 

Occasion 

Dates 

Baltimore,  Md  . 

Baltimore  Poultrv  Show 

Dec.  3-9,  1923 

Do 

Do. 

Engineering  Show,  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. 
Maryland  Academy  of  Science  (conserva- 

Apr.  11-12,  1924. 
Oct.  29-Nov.  4,  1923. 

Bethany,  Mo 

Billings,  Mont.. 
Boston,  Mass 

Do 

Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

Do 

Burlington,  Vt.. 
Cambridge,  Md. 


Chapel  Hill,  N.  C... 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Chehalis,  Wash 

Chicago,  111 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Do 

Collinsville,  111 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Do 

Do 

Coronado,  Calif 

Crystal  Falls,  Mich. 

Denver,  Colo.. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 


Do 

Detroit,  Mich 

Do 

Dillon,  Mont 

Dufur,  Oreg 

Edenton,  N.  C... 

Elgin,  Oreg 

Fallon,  Xev 

Fargo,  N.  Dak... 

Ferry,  Wash 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Fresno,  Calif 

Gainesville,  Fla 

Do 

Grand  Forks.  N.  Dak. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Harrisonburg,  Va 

Hartford,  Conn 

Henderson,  Ky 

Do 

Hopkinsville,  Ky 

Hot  Sprirgs,  Ark 

Hot  Springs,  N.  C 

Huron,  S.  Dak 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Jacksonville,  Oreg 

Kansas  (State) 


Kansas  Citv,  Mo. 

Do....; 

Kingston,  R.  I 

Kinston,  N.  C 

Laconia,  N.  H 

Lewiston,  Idaho.. 

Lewiston,  Me 

Lincoln,  Ncbr 

Louisiana  (State) . 

Louisville,  Ky 


Macon,  Ga.. 

Madison,  S.  Dak. 

Madison,  Wis 

Do 


tion  pageant) 

North  Missouri  District  Fair... 

Midland  Empire  Fair 

International  Textile  Exposition 

Public  Health  Exposition 

National  Canners'  Association.. 

National  Safety  Counsel 

State  Dairymen's  Convention 

University  of  Maryland   (county  demon- 
strations) . 

State  Forester  (educational  exhibits) 

Chattanooga  Interstate  Fair 

Southwest  Washington  Fair - 

American  Medical  Association 

Chicago  Auto  Show 

Good  Roads  Show 

International  I/ivestock  Show  ^ _. 

.Association  o/ Ice  Cream  Supply  Men 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 

Madison  County  Poultry  .Association. 

South  Carolina  State  Fair 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Midwest  Drug  and  Health  Show 

Ohio  State  Fair 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

County  Fair 

National  Western  Stock  Show 

Des  Moines  Third  Annual  Building  Exposi- 

t  on. 

Iowa  State  Fair  and  Exposition  ^ 

Michigan  State  Fair  - 

World  Motor  Transport  Congress. 

Stockmen's  Convention 

Armistice  Day  Parade  ' 

Edenton  County  Fair 

Whitman  Forest  Exhibit ' 

Nevada  State  Fair .- 

Interstate  Fair 

Ferry  County  Fair  ' 

Southwestern   Exposition   and   Fat   Stock 

Show. 

Fresno  District  Fair.. 

Farmers'  Week,  College  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Florida 

North  Dakota  State  Fair 

Farm  Products  Show 

State  Dairymen's  Show 

Connecticut  Dairy  Association  Meeting 

Eckert  Packing  Co 

Pure  Food  Exposition 

Milk  for  Health  Campaign 

Forest  Production  Week 

Hot  ^  p-ings  Schools 

South  D..kot'i  State  Fair 

Deprtnient  of  Forestry,  Cornell  University. 

Jaikson  County  Fair  ' 

D:  iry  md  livestock  train,  Missouri  Pacific 

Railway. 

K;  nsas  City  Auto  Show 

Missouri  Stiate  Poultrv  Show 

Rho-le  Isl  md  State  College. 

Eastern  Carolina  Exposition 

Ho-intal  Bazaar 

Lrwiston-Clarkston  Tri-State  Fair 

Maine  State  Fair 

Nehn-ska  Stnte  Fair  2 

Agriculiur.il  train,  St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Railw  ly  (cotton  exhibit). 
Qnrd  Roads  Association,  Kentucky  State 

Fair. 

Georgia  State  Fair.. 

Lake  C  unty  Farm  Bureau.. 

TTniversity  of  Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers'  Chautauqua... 


Sept.  4-8,  1923. 

Sept.  18-21,  1923. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  3,  1923. 

Oct.  f),  1923. 

Jan.  21-26,  1924. 

Sept.  20-Oct.  7,  1923. 

Jan.  8-10,  1924. 

Aug.  3,  192.3-Mar.  31,  1924. 

Sept.  25-Nov.  17,  1923. 

Sept.  29-Oct.  6,  1923. 

Aug.  20-25,  1923. 

June  9-13.  1924. 

Jan.  27-Feb.  2,  1924. 

Jan.  14-27,  1924. 

Dec.  1-8.  1923. 

Oct.  22-27,  1923. 

Nov.  9,  192.3-Mar.  13,  1924. 

Dec.  6-9,  1923. 

Oct.  22-28,  1923. 

July  18-Oct.  1.  1923. 

Apr.  21-26,  1924. 

.Aug.  27-Sept.  1,  1923. 

Sept.  10-14,  1923. 

Sept.  12-15,  1923. 

Jan.  19-26,  1924. 

Mar.  24-29,  1924. 

Aug.  22-31,  1923. 
Aug.  31-Sept.  9,  1923. 
May  21-24,  1924. 
Apr.  24-26,  1924. 
Nov.  11,  1923. 
Oct.  16-19,  1923. 
Sept.  25-28,  1923. 
Sept.  12-14,  1923. 
Julv  9-14,  1923. 
Sept.  13.  1923.    . 
Mar.  8-15,  1924. 

Sept.  24-29,  1923. 
Aug.  6-12.  1923. 
Feb.  13-16,  1924. 
Julv  16-21,  1923. 
Jnn.  21-26,  1924. 
Mar.  .3-8,1924. 
Jan.  23-24,  1924. 
Apr.  25,  1924. 
Apr.  24-:6,  1924. 
Oct.  22-27,  1923. 
Apr.  21-27,  1924. 
Dec.  8.  1923. 
Sent.  10-14,  1923. 
Sept.  1-30,  1923. 
Srpt.  12-15.  1923. 
Mar  31-May  25, 1924. 

Feb.  9-16,  1924. 
Dec.  11-15,  1923. 
Mav  5-10,  1924. 
Apr.  .5-19,  1924. 
Nov.  2-3,  1923. 
Sept.  11-15,  1923. 
Sept.  3-6.  1923. 
Sept.  2-7,  1923. 
Feb.  18-Mar.  21,  1924. 

Sept.  10,  1923-Jan.  10,  1924. 

Oct.  23-27,  1923. 
Aug.  I5-0ct.  22,  1923. 
Feb.  11-16,  1924. 
Aug.  13-17,  1923. 


'  Exhibts  made  by  Forest  Service  districts  in  West  and  reported  to  Washington. 
-  These  fairs  had  two  separate  exhibits. 
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List  of  exJubits  held  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  192.i — Continued 


Place 


Occasion 


Dates 


Mankato,  Kans.. 
Meridian,  Miss.. 
Miller,  S.  Dak... 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Do 

Missouri  (State) . 


Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 

Muskogee,  Okla 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Do 

New  Haven,  Conn... 
New  York,  N.  Y 

Do 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Calif 

Okanogan,  Wash 

Phoenix,  Ariz 

Pomona,  Calif 

Portland,  Oreg.  _ 

Providence.  R.  I 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Pullman,  Wash 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Raton,  N.  Mex 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Do.... 

Do... 

Rochester,  N.  H 

Sacramento,  Calif 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Do 

Salem,  Oreg 

Savannah,  Ga 

Do... 

Shreveport,  La 

Sioux  City,  lowa.. 

Spokane,  Wash... 
Do 

Springfield,  111 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Stevenson.  Wash.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y... 
Do 


Tampa,  Fla 

Taylorsville,  111. 
Texas  State 


T\eton,  Wash 

Timonium,  Md... 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.J 

Do 

Waco,  Tex 

Wallowa,  Oreg 

Washington,  D.  C 

Do 

Do... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do... 


Do 

Waterloo,  Iowa 

West  Kingston,  R.  I. 
Wilmington,  Del. 


Mankato  County  Fair 

Mississippi-.\labama  Fair 

Hand  County  Corn  and  Grain  Show. 

Wisconsin  Products  Exposition 

Wisconsin  State  Fair 

Dairy  and  livestock  train,  Missouri  Pacific 

Railway. 

Livingston  County  Farm  Bureau 

Oklahoma  Free  State  Fair 

Tennessee  State  Fair 

Tennessee  State  Highway  Department 

Connecticut  Forestry  Association  Meeting.  . 

Fire  Prevention  Exposition 

New  York  Auto  Show 

Great  Norfolk  Fair. 

Pacific  Slope  Dairy  Show 

Okanogan.County  Fair  ' 

Arizona  State  Fair  2 

Los  -Angeles  County  Fair 

Pacific  International  Livestock  Show 

Hospital  Trust  Co 

Colorado  State  Fair  2 

Forestry  Fair,  State  College  of  Washington  '. 

North  Carolina  Industrial  Association 

Northern  New  Mexico  State  Fair 

Berks  County  Conservation  Association 

Richmond's  Ninth  .'\uto  Show 

flolstein-Friesian  Association  Meeting 

Virginia  State  Fair 

Rochester  Fair  2 

California  State  Fair 

Saginaw  County  Fair 

Tenth  Triennial  Convention  of  Council  of 

Jewish  Women. 
Family  Budget  Demonstration,  University 

Farm. 

Minnesota  State  Fair 

Oregon  State  Fair 

Savannah  Tri-State  Fair 

Southern  Forestry  Congress. 

Louisiana  State  Fair 

Interstate  Fair 

Spokane  Sportsmen's  and  Tourists'  Fair 

Spokane  Interstate  Fair 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 

Eastern  States  Exposition  2 

Skamania  County  Fair  ' 

New  York  State  Fair 

World's  Dairy  Congress  and  National  Dairy 

Exposition. 

South  Florida  Fair 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  Poultry  Show 

Agricultural  train,  St.  Louis  Southwestern 

Railway  (cotton  exhibit). 

Tieton  Fair  ' 

Maryland  State  Fair 

National  Farmers'  Exposition 

Kansas  Free  Fair 

Mercer  County  Health  Week 

New  Jersey  State  Highway  Department 

Texas  Cotton  Palace.. 

Wallowa  County  Fair  1 

American  .Association  of  Museums.. 

Eastern  High  School 1 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

National  Education  Association  Convention. 

Radio  Show 

Southern  Medical  Association  Convention... 
United  Typothetae  and  Master  Bookbinders 

of  ."^-merioti. 

Wilson  Normal  School 

Dairy  Cattle  Congress 

Washington  County  Agricultural  Society 

Delaware  State  Fair 

Worcester,  Mass 1  Massachusetts  Department  of  Agriculture... 

Yakima,  Wash Washington  State  Fair 


Oct.  10-15,  1923. 
Oct.  8-1.3,  1923. 
Dec.  6-8,  1923. 
Dec.  1-8,  1923. 
Aug.  27-Sept.  2, 


1923. 


Mar.  31-May  25,  1924. 

Aug.  6-Sept.  30,  1923. 

Oct.  1-6,  1923. 

Sept.  17-22,  1923. 

July  25,  1923-Feb.  28, 1924. 

Jan.  26,  1924. 

Oct.  8-13,  1923. 

Jan.  5-12,  1924. 

Sept.  3-8, 1923. 

Oct.  29-Nov.  3,  1923. 

July  2-4,  1923. 

Nov.  12-17,  1923. 

Oct.  16-20,  1923. 

Nov.  3-10,  1923. 

July  20-Sept.  30,  1923. 

Sept.  24-29,  1923. 

Nov.  17,  1923. 

Oct.  23-27,  1923. 

Sept.  11-14, 1923. 

Jan.  12,  1924. 

Mar.  8-15, 1924. 

June  1-7,  1924. 

Oct.  1-6,  1923. 

Sept.  25-28, 1923. 

Sept.  1-9,  1923. 

Sept.  10-15,  1923. 

Nov.  11-16, 1923. 

Mar.  8-Apr.  29,  1924. 

Sept.  1-8, 1923. 

Sept.  24-29, 1923. 

Oct.  27-Nov.  3,  1923. 

Jan.  28-30,  1924. 

Oct.  18-28,  1923. 

Sept.  16-22,  1923. 

June  1-7, 1924. 

Sept.  3-8,  1923. 

July  18,  1923-Jan.  30,  1924. 

Sept.  16-22,  1923. 

Oct.  12-13,  1923. 

Sept.  10-15,  1923. 

Oct.  5-13,  1923. 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  14,  1924. 
Dec.  10-14,  1923. 
Feb.  18-Mar.  21,  1924. 

Oct.  12-13,  1923. 
Sept.  3-8,  1923. 
Dec.  7-15,  1923. 
Sept.  10-15,  1923. 
Mar.  31-Apr.  5,  1924. 
Feb.  13-16,  1924. 
Oct.  20-Nov.  4.  1923. 
Sept.  29-30,  1923. 
May  10-13,  1924. 
Nov.  5-10,  1923. 
Jan.  7-12,  1924. 
June  29-July  4,  1924. 
Mar.  19-26,  1924. 
Nov.  12-15, 1923.      *^ 
Oct.  22-Nov.  21, 1923. 

Dec.  5, 1923-Jan.  21,' 1924. 
Sept.  24-30,  1923. 
Sept.  11-14, 1923. 
Aug.  27-31,  1923. 
Jan.  15-18,  1924. 
Sept.  17-22,  1923. 


1  Exhibts  made  by  Forest  Service  districts  in  West  and  reported  to  Washington. 
-  These  fairs  had  two  separate  exhibits. 
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AGRICULTURAL    INSTRUCTION    IN 
SCHOOLS  - 

'  Since  tlie  organization  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  Section  in  1906. 
the  aim  has  been  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
in  secondary  and  elementary  schools 
where  facilities  were  available  for 
carrying  on  such  work.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  organize  and  admin- 
ister instruction  in  agriculture  iu  the 
schools,  the  service  rendered  being 
more  of  a  cooperative  nature.  Since 
the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  the  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  agricultural 
work  in  the  secondary  schools  has  been 
under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
cooperation  with  rlie  State  boards  of 
education  in  the  several  States.  The 
Federal  Government  does  not  super- 
vise the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  ele- 
mentary rural  schools. 

The  work  of  the  office  has  been  di- 
rected in  recent  years  primarily  (1) 
to  the  making  of  studies  of  methods  of 
teaching  and  the  content  of  subject 
matter  for  use  of  teachers  of  agri- 
culture in  secondary  and  elementary 
schools  and  (2)  to  making  available 
to  both  teachers  and  students  of  agri- 
culture useful  agricultural  information 
accumulated  by  tlie  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment  stations.  The 
office  work  of  the  staff  has  been  con- 
fined more  particularly  during  the 
year  to  tbe  preparation  of  subject- 
matter  material  in  form  which  can  be 
used  immediately  by  teachers  in  both 
secondary  and  elementary  schools ;  to 
aid  teachers  in  obtaining  publications 
of  the  department  classified  by  this 
service  for  their  use ;  to  loan  lantern 
slides :  and  to  suggest  sources  of  other 
available  illustrative  material. 

When  the  vocational  educational 
work  in  the  schools  was  formally  es- 
tablislied  in  1918.  609  schools  began 
teaching  vocational  agriculture  under 
this  plan  with  89.5  teachers  and  15.458 
pupils.  In  192.3  there  Avere  2,673 
schools  with  3.012  teachers  and  71,298 
pupils  pursuing  agricultural  courses. 
The  amount  of  Federal  grant  for  voca- 
tional agricultural  education  has  in- 
creased   from    $547,027.79    in   1918    to 

-The  Agricultural  Instruction  Section 
has  ben  continued  under  the  supervision 
of  E.  n.  Shinn.  with  general  direction  li.v 
Dr.  A.  C.  True.  The  annual  report  of  this 
unit  is  printed  with  that  of  the  Ext<'nsion 
Service  rather  than  separately,  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  and  economy. 


$2,036,502.12  in  1924.  The  gradual  in- 
crease from  year  to  year  in  the  num- 
ber of  schools  teaching  a,griciilture  and 
the  number  of  students  taking  the 
course  are  splendid  evidences  of  the 
extent  to  which  tliis  t.vpe  of  education 
is  being  approved  by  the  general  pub- 
lic. As  a  result  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  this  movement  there  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  requests 
for  the  department's  material  useful 
to  teachers  and  students.  As  teachers 
of  agriculture  in  the  secondary  schools 
are  graduates  of  agricultural  colleges 
where  professional  training  courses 
are  required,  they  are  k)oking  for  the 
latest  scientific  facts  and  the  most  up- 
to-date  anethods  used  in  teaching  agri- 
culture. It  lias  been  the  aim  of  this 
service  to  keep  the  teachers  in  touch 
with  helpful  suggestions  and  informa- 
tion along  the.se  lines  and  to  make 
studies  and  prepare  publications  espe- 
ciall.v  for  their  use. 

The  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the 
rural  elementar.v  schools  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  been  as  well  trained  for  service 
as  the  teachers  in  the  secondary 
schools.  This  .service  is  making  spe- 
cial effoi'ts  to  reach  this  class  of  teach- 
ers by  preparing  simple  lesson  out- 
lines for  their  use  and  by  supplying 
them  with  leaflets  telling  how  teachers 
may  use  Farmers'  Bulletins.  Various 
sources  of  illustrative  material  and 
publications  are  sent  these  teachers 
from  time  to  time.  While  many  of 
the  teachers  of  the  rural  elementary- 
schools  have  had  some  training  in 
agriculture,  and  there  are  some  ex- 
amples of  splendid  work  being  done, 
the  gi'eat  majority  have  had  no  train- 
ing along  this  particular  line.  The 
Stages,  moreover,  are  interested  in 
having  some  of  the  simple  agricul- 
tural principles  and  practices  taught 
in  the  upper  grades  of  the  better  type 
of  rural  schools.  A  recent  study  of 
this  question  revealed  that  32  of  the 
48  States  had  enacted  specific  legisla- 
tion designed  to  procure  for  rural 
schools  that  t.vpe  of  education  espe- 
cially adajited  to  rural  needs,  empha- 
sizing agriculture,  economic  nature 
study,  the  farm  home.  etc.  The 
same  .study  showed  that  28  States  re- 
quire \\\i\t  agriculture  be  tauglit  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  course.  A 
limited  number  of  States  merely  re- 
(juire  that  teacliers  be  examined  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  subjects.  In 
a  few  instances  funds  have  been  ap- 
]»ropriated  for  encouraging  the  teach- 
ing of  agriculture  in  rural  schools 
with  the  hope  that  agriculture  may  be 
tlioroughly  studied  and  taught  by  on- 
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sei'vatiou,  practical  demonstrations, 
and  tlie  use  of  textbooks  and  other 
publications. 

By  means  of  cooperation  witli  spe- 
cialists of  the  different  bureaus  of  the 
department  up-to-date  suggestions  and 
material  are  procured  and  made  avail- 
able for  agricultural  teachers  through- 
out the  United  States.  In  work  of 
this  character  a  service  is  being  ren- 
dered which  is  not  being  duplicated 
by  any  other  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Cooperation  has  been  continued  dur- 
ing the  year  with'  the  following  agen- 
cies outside  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture:  (1)  With  States  which  desire 
to  have  prepared  courses  of  study  in 
elementary  agriculture  for  rural 
schools,  (2)  with  the  Federal  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  making 
studies  in  the  analysis  of  farm  enter- 
prises and  in  preparing  publications 
for  the  use  of  agricultural  teachers, 
(3)  with  heads  of  teacher-training  di- 
visions by  furnishing  them  with  lan- 
tern slides  and  sources  of  other  mate- 
rial and  by  giving  suggestions  on  anal- 
ysis of  farm  enterprises  for  the  teach- 
ing curricula,  and  (4)  with  teachers  in 
service  by  supplying  them  with  results 
of  studies  in  agricultural  education, 
copies  of  publications,  lantern  slides, 
and  classified  lists  of  material  pre- 
pared especially  for  their  use. 

In  cooperation  with  the  States  in 
the  preparation  of  courses  of  study  in 
elementary  agriculture  rfor  rural 
schools  at  the  request  of  State  de- 
partments of  education,  the  office  has 
cooperated  with  the  departments  of 
education  and  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma.  Missouri,  and  Utah.  The 
courses  of  study  for  Utah  and  Okla- 
homa have  been  practically  completed 
during  the  year,  and  the  one  for  the 
Missouri  schools  is  now  in  the  process 
of  preparation.  In  the  preparation  of 
these  courses,  close  cooperative  rela- 
tionship is  maintained  with  the  col- 
leges of  agriculture,  officials  of  the 
State  departments  of  education,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges.  Dui'ing 
the  year  conferences  were  held  with 
representatives  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture and  the  department  of  educa- 
tion and  with  agricultural  teachers  in 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  and  Missouri  with 
reference  to  the  method  and  agricul- 
tural content  of  the  courses  being- 
prepared  for  those  States. 

Immediately  following  the  passage 
of  the  vocational  education  act  in  1917 


there  was  established  between  the  Fed- 
eral Board  for  Vocational  Education 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  through  the  Office  of  Ag- 
ricultural Instruction  a  cooperative 
relationship  which  has  enabled  the 
agricultural-instruction  staff  of  the  de- 
partment to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  vocational-education  movement 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  and  to 
render  a  service  for  the  department  to 
vocational  education  in  agriculture  by 
means  of  eight  different  stud  es,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  by  the 
Federal  board  and  are  being  exten- 
sively used  by  teachers  of  agriculture 
In  the  secondary  schools.  Two  of  the 
,'Jtudies  were  courses  in  crop  and  ani- 
mal production  prepared  especially  for 
agricultural  teachers  in  negro  schools, 
and  the  remainder  dealt  more  particu- 
larly with  detailed  job  analyses  of  cer- 
tain farm  enterprises,  such  as  the  pro- 
duction of  swine,  poultry,  potatoes, 
corn,  truck  crops,  etc.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  each  of  these  studies  the  manu- 
scripts were  submitted  to  the  subject- 
matter  men  of  the  Department  of  Agi'i- 
culture  for  criticisms  and  suggestions 
before  being  published.  The  object  of 
these  research  studies  is  to  analyze 
the  job-unit  operations  in  agricultural 
production  and  distribution  in  order  to 
show  the  practical  skill  as  well  as  the 
technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
needed  by  those  who  want  to  develop 
competency  in  farming  as  a  business. 

3Iembers  of  the  staff  have  attended 
annual  regional  and  State  conferences 
of  supervisors  and  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture  called  by  regional 
agents  of  the  Federal  board  and  State 
officials,  and  have  appeared  on  the 
programs.  Frequent  conferences  are 
held  with  regional  agents  and  the  chief 
of  the  Agi'icultural  Education  Serv- 
ice of  the  Fe<leral  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education  regarding  the  latest 
and  best  procedure  in  developing 
courses  of  study  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture. The  office  was  represented  at 
the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education  and  the  Rural  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association, 
where  two  members  of  the  staff  ap- 
peared on  the  programs. 

The  cooperation  maintained  with 
teacher-training  divisions  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  has  been  in  the  nature 
of  supplying  lantern  slides  prepared 
especially  for  the  use  of  agricultural 
teachers,  publications  of  the  depart- 
ment classified  by  this  office  for  the 
use  of  teachers,  and  suggestions  as  to 
publications  and  sources  of  various 
other    material    useful    to    teachers. 
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Visits  have  been  made  during  the 
year  to  a  large  number  of  teacher- 
training  divisions  and  to  individual 
schools  where  vocational  work  is  car- 
ried on.  Requests  have  come  from 
teacher-training  divisions  for  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  on  analyses  and 
studies  of  enterprises  as  the  basis  of 
the  teacher-training  program.  By 
means  of  visits  to  vocational  schools 
many  opportunities  are  offered  to  ob- 
tain first-hand  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  and  new  ideas 
are  acquired  with  reference  to  ways 
by  which  better  service  can  be  ren- 
dered. It  is  evident  that  the  agri- 
cultural teachers  throughout  the  coun- 
try regard  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture as  the  source  of  much  useful 
information,  and  numerous  requests 
are  received  in  this  office  for  various 
kinds  of  available  information. 

In  our  cooperation  with  teachers 
in  service  the  aim  has  been  to  meet, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  needs  of 
teachers  who  are  now  engaged  in 
teaching.  The  publications  prepared 
in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  boai'd 
have  served  to  guide  many  teachei's 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presentation  of  their  teach- 
ing material.  Teachers  of  agricul- 
ture in  the  rural  elementary  schools 
have  been  supplied  with  publicatiojs 
of  the  office  in  simple  lesson  outline 
form.  Leaflets  offering  suggestions  to 
teachers  regarding  the  use  of  certain 
farmers'  bulletins  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  large  numbers  of  teachers. 
Lists  of  various  kinds  of  material 
have  been  sent  to  the  two  groups  of 
teachers.  These  teachers  are  sunplied 
with  those  publications  of  the  de- 
partment believed  to  be  best  adapted 
to  their  needs. 

There  has  been  a  great  demand  dur- 
ing the  year  for  illustrative  material 
in  the  form  of  lantern  slides.  This 
service  i-eceives  numerous  requests  for 
lantern  slides  from  individual  teachers 


and  from  agricultural  colleges  where 
circuits  have  been  formed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  slides  within  the  States. 
The  distribution  of  slides  has  been  ex- 
tensive, in  niany  instances  the  re- 
quests being  greater  tlian  the  supply. 
The  older  series  of  slides  are  being 
revised  from  time  to  time  and  new 
series  are  being  prepared.  During  the 
year  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
preparation  of  two  series  of  slides  for 
agricultural  teachers  dealing  with  tlie 
swine  and  poultry  enterprises. 

Cooperation  with  the  Association  of 
Land-Grant  Colleges  was  continued 
through  its  committee  on  instruction 
in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
mechanic  arts.  The  committee  made 
its  report  at  the  annual  meet  ng  of  tlie 
association  in  1923  on  the  following 
topics:  (1)  Means  of  adapting  in- 
struction and  rnte  of  progress  to  the 
ability  of  students,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  stimulafon  of  scholar- 
ship;  (2)  status  of  vocational  courses 
in  agriculture  in  high  schools  operated 
under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act;  and  (3) 
the  relation  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
to  rural-school  improvement. 

In  cooperation  with  the  above  com- 
mittee a  member  of  the  staff  vis  ted 
during  the  present  year  a  large  number 
of  the  State  agricultural  colleges  to  con- 
fer with  presidents  and  deans  in  connec- 
tion witli  a  study  being  made  by  the 
committee  with  reference  to  (1)  meth- 
ods of  co^iducting  examinat'ons  in 
land-grant  colleges  and  (2)  the  aim, 
character,  and  duration  of  short 
courses  as  they  are  now  conducted  in 
the  land-grant  colleges. 

The  work  of  the  office  has  remained 
under  the  general  supervision  of  Dr. 
A.  C.  True,  formerly  director  of  the 
States  Relations  Service.  His  able 
counsel  and  suggestions  have  been 
sought  and  followed  on  all  important 
matters  perta'ning  to  the  work  of  the 
office. 
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